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Adventure! Just over the next hill-top—who knows what 


§ thrill awaits? Throughout all ages the spirit of adventure has 
@®}, ever enticed strong men into the open. But—now to travel ge@ 
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a powerful and economical Twin-six—that indeed is to add 
rare zest to the finest of adventures. @ There are twenty 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


HE cover design for the June issue is by courtesy of 

the National Union Bank, of Boston, which, as the 
oldest bank in Massachusetts, has seen American history 
in the making, from the early years following the Revo- 
lutionary war until today. The bank has stood on the 
same spot on historic State Street since it was founded 
as the Union Bank in 1792, continuing under that name 
until 1865, when it assumed its present title under charter 
renewal. It has occupied the present building since 1826. 

In the lower left-hand corner is shown the Old State 
House, preceded by the First Town House and the 
Second Town House, dating from the early seventeenth 
century. Here, in Representatives’ Hall and the Council 
Chamber, and in Faneuil Hall, shown in the right-hand 


corner, American Independence was born and the new 
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ARE THE BANKS PREPARED? | 


N this issue appears ‘‘The Bankers’ Part in Prepared- 
ness,’ a timely article by Waldon Fawcett, telling how 
the banks may be expected to co-operate with the 
overnment in the European war crisis. Mr. Fawcett 
4 gone straight to the heart of the war financing prob- 
lems—straight to John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of 
the Currency, to the Council for National Defense and 
to other United States government officials on whose 
shoulders will rest the responsibility for the cash sinews 
of war which must come from the vaults of the banks 
and the pockets of the people of America. 

Authorized expressly for The Burroughs Clearing 
House, since the tion of a state of war with Ger- 
many, the article is a worth-while review of war revenue 
plans, showing where the banks come in. It’s a govern- 
ment financial problem to be solved. Are you prepared? 


| republic nurtured through and after the Revolution. | 
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‘Ge Bankers Part zz 


Preparedness 





A FIRST blush it might 

appear an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Ameri- 
can banker's part in the 
‘preparedness’ of 1017 is 
the vital part—the most 
important contribution 
made by any of the creative 
and constructive forces of 
the nation—and yet that is 
precisely the estimate that 
has been placed upon it by 
federal officialdom and by 
the elements of big business 
that are upholding the 
hands of Uncle Sam in this 
crisis. More than that, 
this recognition of the 
dominance of the financial! 
factor comes in this instance with 
the first sound of the alarms of war 
rather than as an afterthought of man power and 
gun power. 

Herein is the present situation of the United States 
all but unique. In the past, wars have been won 
because the war chests of the victors were better 
filled than those of their opponents, but never before, 
perhaps, has it been so recognized and so coldly 
calculated from the outset that the real gauge of 
battle will be found in the coffers of the contestants. 
Here we find the one instance where the blistering 
scourge of war had not to be actually applied ere a 
nation ‘found itself” financially. Here we find new 
revelation of the possibilities of twentieth century 
financial co-operation—not the secretive strategy of a 
Rothschild, but the broad and open co-operation of 
the whole banking body of a nation. 

It is not too much to say, either, that the bankers 
have been the pioneers of preparedness in the United 
States. As was remarked a few weeks ago in an 
expression for The Clearing House by John Skelton 
Williams, comptroller of the currency: “I believe that 
the majority of the banks of the country have been 
conserving their strength for just this emergency.” 
In the early days of the world war, when it seemed 
so difficult to arouse the American people to the need 
or the wisdom of industrial preparedness, commercial 
preparedness and agricultural preparedness, the 
bankers were quietly mobilizing their resources and 
discounting the future. It was just this foresight that 
enabled banking sentiment to say when the crisis 
really came: “Five billion dollars or whatever sum 
is needed to finance the United States in war.” 

In observing the position which American banking 
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His Opportunities for War Aid as 
Seen by Officials at Washington 


By WALDON FAWCETT 
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interests occupy as the 
pivot of preparedness, it is 
interesting to contrast the 
present situation in the 
republic with the state of 
affairs in Great Britain, 
which this country has 
lately succeeded as the 
banker nation of the world. 
From the moment the 
United Kingdom arrayed 
herself against Germany it 
was the concensus of 
opinion in banking circles 
in almost all neutral coun- 
tries that England stood 
to win the ultimate victory 
—even though she ‘mud- 
dled through” because of 
the almost boundless resources of 
her credit. 

Note then, the variation in the comment with 
respect to the entry into the war of the United 
States—albeit, some readers may regard this as a 
distinction without a difference. Here there is less 
mention of “credit,” though that asset may be infer- 
entially considered, and more talk of money in bank. 
It is America’s vast gold reserve, the greatest ever 
accumulated by any nation in the world’s history, 
that constitutes the cornerstone of our preparedness 
structure and makes American bankers the hostages 
of American triumph. 

With that fine conservatism which is the heritage 
of the calling, Yankee bankers have on their own 
initiative during the past thirty months taken the 
first steps in preparedness by piling up reserves and 
otherwise setting their houses in order. Now, with the 
long foreseen possibilities rapidly becoming realities, 
the bankers will have the benefit of expert direction 
and carefully systematized co-operation in marshaling 
and putting to work the dollars of destiny. This organ- 
ized co-operation, we hasten to emphasize, is, perhaps, 
from the technical banking standpoint, the big thing, 
the really significant phase of this whole war-time 
mobilization of America’s banking strength, and is 
likely to afford precedent for future action in emer- 
gencies less acute than the present. 

Not less important than the unity of purpose 
manifested by the rank and file of bankers is the 
machinery which has been developed for the direc- 
tion of the co-operative effort. From the time of 
the organization of the Council of National Defense 
and its all-important advisory commission whereby 
big business and finance were hooked up with 
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governmental administration, one 
of the chief considerations has 
been ways and means of utilizing 
most effectively the backing of the 
bankers. Latterly there has come 
the special committee on financial 
preparedness of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States as 
another cog in the mechanism. 
The bankers and business men 
whose co-operation has been wel- 
comed by the government are 
taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunity not merely to say to Uncle 
Sam “What is your bidding?” with 
respect to banking, but to go into 
every aspect and angle of war 
finance in its influence upon the 
present and the future. It should 
be a satisfaction to the bankers 
who are not on the inside to know 
that their brethren who are behind 
the scenes are taking up, step by 
step, not only the money needs of 
the government but the prospec- 
tive money needs of the country 
in time of stress and strain, and 
are not, in laying plans for requisi- 
tioning bank funds, blandly ignor- 
ing the means that must be adopted 
to pay back those funds and to 
liquidate the interest on the loans. 
The National Chamber of Com- 
merce Committee, for example, is 
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probing the whole subject of war 
taxation. Bankers can rest assured, 
to particularize, that Uncle Sam 
will not again clap a stamp tax 
on bank checks, as was done during 
the Spanish War to the infinite 
annoyance of banking interests, 
without acquiescence on the part 
of the banking representatives 
at the council table that it is advis- 
able and necessary. Then, too, 
this committee musters not merely 
bankers but spokesmen for the 
everyday business men who are 
ordinarily the best customers of 
the banks; and so there is reason- 
able assurance that whatever poli- 
cies of public and private accom- 
modation by banks may be 
adopted will be framed with due 
recognition for the interests of the 
banks’ clientele as well as for the 
perquisites of bank stockholders. 
The Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Reserve Banks have, of 
course, set an example for the 
nation’s banks in the lengths to 
which financial support of the 
government may be carried. Over 
subscription of the recent issue of 
treasury notes, the negotiation of a 
financial alliance with the leading 
banks of Great Britain and France, 
and the giving of accommodation 
to holders of government claims, 
as evidenced by vouchers, are but 
beginnings in a campaign, the 
ultimate developments of which 
cannot be foreseen. If Congress 
passes in entirety the proposed 
amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act, having to do with 
the transfer of large reserves from 
member banks to the regional 
reserve institutions, the provision 
of a method to advance branch 
banking, etc., we may anticipate 
yet other innovations in banking 
under the spur of war conditions. 
For all that the Federal Reserve 


Board has shown itself willing to 
Strain a point in financing the 
government, as when it authorized 
member banks to accept the notes 
of firms or contractors with gov- 
ernment vouchers attached as col- 
lateral security, it must be remem- 
bered that the most spectacular 
incident of the war crisis was one 
wherein the moving motive was 
sheer patriotism on the part of a 
banker, with no glamour of govern- 
mental endorsement or support. 
Indeed, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that it may have required an 
extra element of nerve as well as a 
liberal allowance of patriotic 
sentiment to impel J. P. Morgan 
& Company to agree to advance 
up to $1,000,000 for an indefinite 
term upon security that had been 
refused by every bank to which it 
had been offered. 

Probably very few bankers will 
ever face, even in the full throes 
of war, a situation exactly duplica- 
ting that which 
arose when, in 
the early spring 
of this year, 
the government 
was compelled 
to stop payment 
for supplies be- 
cause of the 
exhaustion of its 
funds owing to 
the failure of the 
last Congress to 
pass the army 
appropriation 
and urgency 
deficiency bills. 
With no vouch- 
ers so drawn as 
to make them acceptable at that 
time for loans by banks, many gov- 
ernment contractors operating on 
narrow margin were faced with 
financial ruin when J. P. Morgan 
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came to the rescue. Recalling a 
similar emergency years ago when 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan aided 
the U. S. treasury by carrying for 
months, with his private funds, the 
vouchers of government purchasing 
officers, the present head of the 
firm agreed, as a patriotic duty, to 
advance a million dollars without 
interest. 

The Morgan incident impelled 
inquiry of leading officials of the 
U. S. treasury as to whether the 
extension by bankers of the most 
liberal possible accommodation to 
government contractors might be 
consistently regarded as doing a 
bit in behalf of preparedness. The 
almost unanimous reply made 
to The Clearing House was that 
this is precisely the quarter in 
which a banker's patriotism may 
find practical expression. It was 
pointed out that it is not merely 
in connection with financing the 
operations of contractors who 
operate only as middlemen that 
bankers may give proof of their 
public spirit. 

In even greater degree is there 
likely to be opportunity for serving 
the nation by affording backing to 
manufacturers supplying the War 
and Navy Departments. A pro- 
longed war with the “million men 
under arms” of which Congress 
speaks so determinedly would in- 
evitably necessitate the provision 
of vast quantities of equipment and 
supplies for the government. Only 
a portion of these necessities can be 
provided by plants owned or 
temporarily commandeered by the 
government. Many staples and 
innumerable specialties and _inci- 
dentals must come from privately 
owned and operated plants. It is 
wholly understandable that many 
such factories, especially the 
smaller manufactories, might be 
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swamped by the sudden demands 
from Washington. Plant exten- 
sions, additional equipment and 
larger commitments as to raw 
material will all be essential, and 
if, in the face of such contingencies, 
local bankers can go rather more 
than half way in extending helping 
hands to manufacturers and pro- 
ducers that justify their confidence, 
they will be doing a good turn for 
Uncle Sam at the same time they 
serve their own ultimate interests 
by binding customers with ties of 
gratitude and exceptional service. 

Treasury officials and officials of 
the National Defense Council point 
out for the benefit of readers of 
The Clearing House that no less 
than the power for good that is 
open to the everyday banker in his 
role of good angel for his local 
manufacturers who are “building 
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for defense,’ is the chance he 
enjoys just now as a friend in need 
to the American farmer. Our 
financial experts are not less alive 
than our agricultural specialists 
to the realization that if the 
United States is to emerge trium- 
phant from this period of world- 
wide turmoil our farmers must 
speed up production in every 
manner, shape and form. Agricul- 
tural preparedness and mobilization 
are every bit as vital as military 
or naval organization for war. 

For one thing, there is the purely 
economic side of the subject. As 
Governor William P. G. Harding 
of the Federal Reserve Board has 
pointed out, the only way in which 
we can counteract the rise in prices 
that has resulted from the addition 
of more than $1,000,000,000 to the 
gold holdings of the country is by 
a corresponding expansion of the 
volume of our crops. On the other 
hand, we have the direct contact 
of this same subject with the 
physical aspect of war. Only by 
straining every nerve will Ameri- 
can farmers be enabled to supply 
in generous quantity and desirable 
quality all the agricultural products 
that will be demanded for food and 
clothing by a nation at war. 

Granted, then, that it may rest 
with the American farmers, after 
the American bankers, to save the 
day for the republic, it is patent 
that bankers should, for the time 
being, give the tillers of the soil 
the benefit of the doubt on all their 
applications for accommodation. 
The new Federal Farm Loan 
System, once it is in operation, may 
be expected to care pretty well for 
the farmers within its scope, but 
even at that there remains plenty 
for the working bankers of the 
country to do in this connection. 
The new Farm Loan Banks can, 
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of course, advance money only on 
real estate and permanent improve- 
ments. The new resources provided 
by Congress will not help the 
farmer with his immediate require- 
ments—seed, fertilizer, implements 
and all the rest. Herein lies the 
function of the country banker, a 
function that in the present crisis 
has very definite relation to the 
nation’s well being and security. 

Officialdom at the seat of govern- 
ment, and its volunteer helpers and 
advisors from the banking world, 
hold that one of the chief elements 
of the banker's part in preparedness 
lies in the flotation of the new 
government securities occasioned 
by the needs of preparedness and 
the call to arms. Most “war loans’ 
in this country in days gone by 
and in Europe since the outbreak 
of the present conflict have been 
popular loans; so there is little 
likelihood that bankers will be 
called upon to act in an under- 
writing capacity. However, no 
less an authority than Comptroller 
of the Currency Williams assured 
readers of The Clearing House that 
Uncle Sam will be most grateful 
for the good offices of bank- 
ers in aiding in any way the 
advertising and distribution 
of war bonds. 

It is, though, as a pur- 
chaser of war bonds for de- 
posit in his own vaults that 
the capabilities of the aver- 
age banker most deeply 
interest the powers that 
be at Washington. With 
bank vaults in all parts of 
the country bulging with 
wealth, it goes without say- 
ing that with whole-hearted 
participation by the bankers 
the government can float 
war loan after war loan 
without straining its credit 
as some of the belligerents 
in the Old World have been 
obliged to do. 

Obviously the banker who 
feels that he must in some 
degree temper patriotism 
with recognition of his obli- 
gations to his stockholders 
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and depositors will be guided to 
some extent in his Federal bond 
buying by the interest rate placed 
on the bonds. However, it may be 
mentioned by way of reassurance 
in this connection that if there 
is prospect that successive bond 
issues will be necessary, the gov- 
ernment will give consideration to 
the plan of putting out bonds of 
convertible character, giving to 
subscribers of a low-interest-rate 
issue the privilege of exchanging 
these bonds for later issues at a 
higher rate, in the event it is 
found necessary to advance the 
yield as time goes on. 

Finally, in the category of the 
banker's gifts of substance and 
sacrifices of time in the cause of 
preparedness we come to_ the 
tremendously influential part he 
may play in all war relief work. 
Bankers have from the time of its 
organization been the pillars of the 
Red Cross in the United States, 
and have latterly redoubled their 
efforts in support of this great 
humanitarian organization. Mean- 
while the horizon is widening. For 
example, there is a prospect of the 
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need for aid and relief, formidable 
in the aggregate, for the de- 
pendents of the men fighting under 
the Stars and Stripes, and already 
bankers and executives have come 
from Canada to give us friendly 
advice as to the methods that have 
brought them such signal success. 

Officials of the American Red 
Cross, particularly Maj. Robert U. 
Patterson, Director of Military 
Relief, point out to The Clearing 
House that no less important than 
the leadership of the nation’s 
bankers in raising funds for relief 
will be the benefit they can confer 
by assuming the roles of unofficial 
censors of relief enterprises in their 
respective communities. Nothing 
is farther from the intention of 
government officials and Red Cross 
executives than to decry or dep- 
recate any worthy or legitimate 
“war aid’ whatever its form or its 
specific object. However, informa- 
tion has come to the government 
that various schemes have been in- 
augurated or are hatching which 
have no other object than to en- 
rich the unscrupulous promoters. 

It is the idea at Washington that 
the bankers of the country 
can constitute the ideal 
volunteer ‘secret service 
against this menace. More- 
over, it is the responsibility 
that can be assumed by 
the average banker so di- 
plomatically that he incurs 
no risk of appearing meddle- 
some or officious. From the 
very nature of things the 
average community looks to 
its bankers to sound the key- 
note in every civic move- 
ment, and this tendency will 
be enhanced in war time. 

By the simple expedient 
of encouraging the bona-fide 
undertakings for relief pur- 
poses and withholding his 
moral and financial support 
from the suspicious or selfish 
ventures, the “home banker’ 
can go far toward turning 
the funds of a patriotic pubic 
into channels worthy of their 
loyal sentiments. 

















INFORMATION. 4 


S THERE a good restaurant at 

San Pedro? 

When and where is the Illinois 
picnic held? 

What is the premium on Buffalo 
nickels? 

How far is it to Seattle by boat? 

Foolish questions? No! Asked in 
arailroad depot or newspaper 
office? Wrong again! The fore- 
going are only a few samples of the 
many inquiries made daily in two 
modern banks in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Questions of a similar character are 
asked in virtually every big bank in 
the country. In order to answer 
correctly every inquiry hurled at 
him during the course of a day's 
business, the average bank official 
would have to be a walking en- 
cylopedia. 

Customers of a bank usually feel 
that the bank owes them something 
for their patronage, so when they 
want reliable informationor advice, 
they seek out their banker: Tour- 
ists, ever in search of knowledge 
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concerning things 
of interest, go to 
the nearest banker, 
that the infor- 
mation may be 
authentic. 

As a rule they 
also have banking 
business to trans- 
act, and like the 
regular customers, they feel 
that they have a legal demand 

on the time of bank officers. 

Los Angeles, a Mecca for tourists 
from almost every corner of the 
globe, presents an aggravated 
example of this condition. The 
thousands of visitors who constant- 
ly crowd that city overwhelm bank 
officers with inquiries having to do 
with everything from weather 
predictions to the altitude of 
Mount Sinai. 

But Los Angeles by no means has 
a corner on the problem. The same 
condition, in a modified degree 
perhaps, exists in virtually every 
large city in the country. People 
rely on the word of the banker and 
in many instances look to him to 
solve their troubles and problems 
for them, no matter how far re- 
moved from finance they may be. 

The need of a public information 
bureau to answer the many and 
varied questions thought up with 
uncanny ingenuity by tourists, 
became apparent in Los Angeles 
many years ago, and one was estab- 
lished. The bankers and business 
men contributed to its upkeep, but 
it did not solve the problem for the 
former, as customers and transients 
continued to ply them with all 
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Who Answers 


Your Customers 
Questions? 


Two Los Angeles Banks Have Information 


Make Capital of Inquiries 


manner of inquiries. They gen- 
erally insisted on a personal inter- 
view with one of the officers, and 
too often went away angry if one 
was not granted. 

The result was that two banks 
in the California city established 
information bureaus within their 
own doors, and have since found 
them indispensable departments. 
They have become important 
factors in the civic life of the com- 
munity and are looked to by the 
residents and visitors as authentic 
sources of all information. 

The Security Trust & Savings 
Bank opened such a bureau in 1900. 
As a remedy for the inquiry prob- 
lem, it proved such a success that 
the German American Trust & 
Savings Bank soon followed the 
lead, and adopted a similar plan. 
Since then both bureaus have made 
themselves so necessary to their 
respective banks that the bank 
officers now declare they could not 
discontinue them if they desired. 

No small portion of the success 
of such a department depends on 
the person in charge. Believing 
that women are blessed with more 
sympathetic natures than men and 
are much more patient with the 
disgruntled caller who thinks he 
has a grievance, the bank officers 
decided from the very outset that 
the opposite sex should operate the 
bureaus. Their wisdom in _ this 
choice has been proved many times 
since. 

The first impression of a banking 
institution is often a lasting one, 
and it is the duty of the infor- 
mation clerk to create a favorable 
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impression on the newcomer, who 
is always a potential permanent 
customer 

Thoroughly acquainted with all 
phases of banking, the clerk in 
charge of the bureau is able to 
guide the uninitiated through all of 
the formalities, whether they be 
simply opening an account or 
establishing credit. In this way 
she saves the new depositor much 
embarrassment. Old depositors 
with new problems are saved con- 
siderable time and trouble by 
applying direct to her, rather than 
to wait for an interview with an 
officer, and the time of the other 
clerks and the officers is also con- 
served by this item of service. 

About half the time of the infor- 
mation clerks is consumed in giving 
information to new depositors and 
introducing them to the depart- 
ments they decide to patronize. 
The other half goes to gathering 
outside information and answering 
the multitude of questions that 
pour in over the telephones, 
through the mails and from per- 
sonal callers. 

The clerks know all the best 
automobile drives out of the city, 
the best routes for tourists to follow 
to reach points far distant, the con- 
dition of certain roads at certain 
times of the year, the names and 
advantages of summer resorts, the 
best places for camping out, the 
height of the Pyramids 
and when, where and how 
all happenings of nation- 
al, state and local interest 
occurred. 

Even when asked for 
their opinion of an opera 
playing in Los Angeles 
they can give it. They 
are supplied with passes 
to all theaters and other 
amusements and on their 
judgment many residents 
of the city decide whether 
or not they will attend a 
play. They distribute 
literature furnished them 
by railroads and steam- 
boat lines and ever have 
at their finger tips the 





schedules of both. They are also 
able to give full information, in- 
cluding rates, about hotels, apart- 
ments and boarding houses. 

A fair idea of the varied fund of 
information these women must 
possess can be formed from the 
following inquiries, which are some 
of the hundreds actually made: 
Who is the U. S. consul in Ecuador; 
where and what are the public 
buildings in Los Angeles; who is 
the superintendent of schools; what 
is the best drive from Santa Cruz 
to Monterey Bay; what is the 
capacity of the worlds largest 
auditorium; what is the tax on 
property leased from the govern- 
ment; name the auto clubs of the 
state; what trips can be taken on 
Catalina Island in the back coun- 
try; give information on the time 
and tide at Rodondo for fishing; 
where is a good sanitarium for 
nervous breakdown; who is a buyer 
of tinfoil; where is the nearest veg- 
etable canning concern; data con- 
cerning Henry Ford's charitable 
institutions in Los Angeles; the pre- 
historic bones at La Brae oil fields; 
Turkish baths for ladies; Easter 
services; sunrise at Rubidoux; 
where are the nearest woolen or 
felt mills for an eastern workman? 

The Security Trust & Savings 
Bank utilizes its bureau as an 
advertising asset, and through the 
press solicits new business on the 
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strength of it. The public is in- 
vited to call at the bank for any 
information it may desire. The 
advertisements then follow up this 
invitation with a description of the 
other services the bank has to offer, 
and the advantages to be gained 
by patronizing it. 

Excellent maps of the city are 
distributed by the German Amer- 
ican Trust & Savings Bank through 
its bureau, and this feature has won 
much favor and no small amount 
of business for the bank. Both 
these special departments create 
much new business for the insti- 
tutions operating them. For in- 
stance, they capitalize on the 
information they obtain concern- 
ing vacation trips. Not only do 
they compile this information, but 
they analyze it and plan what are 
considered ideal trips. Then they 
organize vacation savings clubs on 
the same plan as Christmas clubs 
are formed and urge people to save 
each week for the vacation period. 
Certain amounts saved each week 
will in a given period cover the 
expense of a designated trip. 

Both banks have experienced 
large increases in deposits since 
the establishment of the informa- 
tion bureaus, and the officials credit 
a goodly portion of these gains to 
the good-will created and the new 
business schemes launched by these 
departments. The Security Trust 
& Savings Bank now has 
100,000 accounts, with 
deposits totaling $51,- 
179,510, while the German 
American Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank boasts $23,- 
695,490 in deposits. 

While the big gains 
constitute visible and 
concrete examples of the 
work the bureaus are 
doing, they by no means 
represent all of the duties 
involved. Perhaps the 
most important item is 
that of relieving the offi- 
cers of the burden of 
giving a portion of their 
valuable time to all who 
seek information. 
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An instructor talking savings insurance 
in a Massachusetts factory 


Insurance as a Savings Bank Field 


The Massachusetts Plan Boasts Ten Years 
of Success as Evidence for Other States 


HY should savings banks go 

into the life insurance busi- 
ness and open insurance depart- 
ments? 

This question has been asked 
repeatedly by bankers, insurance 
companies and business men in 
other walks of life. It was asked 
in Massachusetts when, in 1906, 
the Armstrong investigation gave 
birth to a plan to authorize and 
organize the sale of insurance by 
financial institutions. And _ sup- 
portersof the movement countered 
with this question: "Why shouldn't 
savings banks go into the life insur- 
ance business?” 

At that time the project was con- 
sidered preposterous by its oppo- 
nents, and a very radical innovation 
by nearly everyone else. But 
curiously enough, two or three 
years later, someone brought to 
light the fact that away back in 


By HARRY W. KIMBALL 


Field Secretary, 
Massachusetts Savings Insurance 


the ‘70's Elizur Wright, then com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, in his 
work to place life insurance in 
America on a sound and scientific 
basis, wrote a book entitled “Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance.’ In it 
he argued that since premiums paid 
for life insurance are nothing more 
or less than the people's savings, 
the sale of such insurance is a 
proper function of savings banks. 

It is very evident that life insur- 
ance is simply one form of thrift, 
and that any savings bank is merely 
enlarging its legitimate service to 
the community when it issues life 
insurance policies and invests the 
money paid in premiums in the 
same careful manner that it invests 
the other savings of its patrons. 

In the face of prophecies of 
absolute failure, savings bank life 
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insurance won its way into the 
statute books of Massachusetts, 
and its history since that time has 
proved that it was based on a sound 
principle. Time has also shown 
that the savings bank insurance 
plan as operative in Massachusetts 
is in entire accord with the general 
purposes of savings banks, and, 
instead of drawing business from 
commercial insurance companies, 
has stimulated insurance sales in 
general, by opening up new fields. 

The Armstrong investigation 
into the great insurance companies 
brought to light certain facts 
regarding the life insurance pro- 
tection provided for the wage 
earners of the country. It showed 
that this insurance was both costly 
and poor in quality. The premium 
rates were high and the policy con- 
tracts were inadequate. —Thenum- 
ber of lapses was excessive, too—in 
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fact four out of five policies termi- 
nated within five years of issue. 

Despite these facts this indus- 
trial insurance was purchased in 
enormous amounts by the working 
people. Louis D. Brandeis, now 
a justice of the Supreme Court, saw 
the full significance of this situation 
in his study of the testimony at the 
Armstrong investigation, and felt 
that some plan ought to be devised 
whereby the wage earners of Massa- 
chusetts should get the very best 
insurance at the lowest possible 
cost. Insurance had become a real 
social necessity and therefore 
offered a splendid field for social 
service. Mr. Brandeis presented 
to the people of Massachusetts 
what is now commonly known as 
savings bank life insurance. 

Those interested in this new idea 
formed the Massachusetts Savings 
Insurance League, and a speaking 
campaign was carried on through- 
out the state, so that when the bill 
was presented to the legislature of 
1907, 100,000 voters of the state 
were petitioners that the plan be 
enacted intolaw. The great insur- 
ance companies testified that they 
were providing insurance at as low 
a cost as possible and predicted 
utter failure if the savings bank 
plan were ever attempted. 

However, the legislature passed 
the law, and within a short time 
two savings banks had opened 
insurance departments. At these 
banks guaranty funds of $25,000 
each were secured as provided by 
the act. These funds were sup- 
plied by supporters of the savings 
bank insurance idea, and upon the 
subscriptions the banks paid the 
same rate of interest as in their 
savings departments. 

The immediate result of the 
opening of insurance departments 
by the Whitman Savings Bank, 
Whitman, and the Peoples Savings 
Bank, Brockton, was that the great 
industrial companies reduced their 
rates about 20 per cent, thus 
bestowing at once upon the people 
a great benefit as a consequence of 
this legislation. 
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The essential details of the law 
can be summarized briefly. The 
state pays for the supervision of the 
state actuary and state medical 
director, and for the printing of all 
forms used by the insurance banks. 
The banks are forbidden to employ 
solicitors of business, and must 
return all profits to the policy hold- 
ers in dividends. One section of 
the act provides that the insurance 
department of the savings bank 
shall pay its proper share of the 
running expenses of the bank. 

No provision was made for 
either the banks or the state to 
undertake an advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of this new move- 
ment; yet it was recognized that 
extended educational work would 
be necessary if the people were to 
know of the advantages offered 
them. This work the Massachusetts 
Savings Insurance League took up. 
By newspaper publicity, by an 
extensive speaking campaign, by 
noon meetings in industrial plants 
throughout the state and through 
instructors in mills and factories, 
the league sought to give the people 
a thorough understanding of sav- 
ings bank life insurance. 

The funds for this work were 
contributed, and have been since 
that time, by public spirited citizens 
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in the movement. It 
is here that one handicap of the 
plan is seen; the law does not pro- 
vide for the financing of any adver- 
tising campaign, and the question 
of raising money to popularize the 
system is an important one. This 
difficulty, however, in the case of 
Massachusetts has been satisfac- 
torily overcome by the whole- 
hearted co-operation of banks and 
industrial concerns. 

As amatterof fact, the assistance 
given by the industries of the state 
is one of the unique and most suc- 
cessful features of the movement, 
and the manufacturers declare that 
their part in the work has been well 
worth while. Not only have em- 
ployees saved money on their life 
insurance, but the entire campaign 
has been a real education in thrift. 

The establishment of agencies in 
the leading manufactories of the 
commonwealth has been one of the 
most interesting features of the 
entire movement. Business men 
agreed to collect premiums through 
the pay envelopes of their em- 
ployees, arranged for the distribu- 
tion of educational literature, and 
permitted instructors from the 
league to go through their factories 
during working hours to explain the 
plan. There are now more than 
250 such agencies in the state—the 
largest at Beverly, where the 
United Shoe Machinery Company 
has 700 policy holders. 

With the growth of the business 
it became necessary to provide 
convenient places for the payment 
of premiums by people who did not 
work in factories or who had left 
the employ of companies that were 
acting as agents. Forty-three sav- 
ings banks, nineteen trust com- 
panies and many public welfare 
institutions have therefore become 
agencies for the receipt of pre- 
miums and applications. 

At first a very large proportion 
of the issued business was written 
by the three or four instructors 
employed by the league, but as 
knowledge of the plan spread, more 
and more of the business came 
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directly to the insuring banks, 
either by mail or through the 
various public agencies. During 
the past year applications have 
been received from more than 200 
towns and cities in the state. 

Since the movement started, 
however, but two additional banks 
have opened insurance depart- 
ments—the Berkshire County Sav- 
ings Bank and the City Savings 
Bank, both of Pittsfield. The 
question is often asked: “Why 
have not more banks followed this 
lead ; why have not some of the larg- 
est banks in the state taken it up?’ 

The law is permissive, and any 
bank that obtains the necessary 
guaranty fund and the permission 
of the bank and insurance commis- 
sioners may open an_ insurance 
department. Doubtless many ad- 
vocates of the movement thought 
that in time twenty or thirty sav- 
ings banks might have insurance 
departments, but with the growth 
of business it was felt that it would 
be wiser to con- 


their policy holders. Probably at 
most not more than two or three 
other banks will undertake to 
establish insurance departments. 

Co-operation by the savings 
banks as agents has made for this 
condition. The savings banks have 
been very willing to act as public 
agencies whenever any interest has 
been manifested by the people in 
their localities, and there is no 
reason why a large proportion of 
the banks of the state should not 
eventually lend their assistance 
to the insurance plan in this way. 

The reluctance of many of the 
largest banks to open insurance 
departments has been due either to 
the conservatism of the trustees or 
to the affiliation, directly or indi- 
rectly, of some of the trustees with 
insurance companies. Also, many 


of the larger banks feel that they 
have business enough— all the money 
they want to invest—and simply 
desire to let well enough alone. 

The skill with which the law was 
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drawn when savings bank insurance 
was only an idea and an ideal is 
shown by the fact that only two 
amendments have been made. 
Originally each insuring bank was 
permitted to issue only $500 of 
insurance on any one life. Now 
each bank may issue a $1,000 
policy, so that each applicant may 
take up to $4,000 insurance. 

Inasmuch as under the act each 
insurance department is practically 
an institution by itself, there was a 
slight danger of violent fluctuations 
in the mortality experience, espe- 
cially in the early years when the 
number of policy holders might not 
be large enough to produce an 
average experience. Therefore, in 
the interest of stability and equal- 
ity for all insurance departments, 
the mortality has been unified, so 
that each bank is liable for only its 
proper proportion of the total mor- 
tality of all banks. 

As every insurance man knows, 
it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, at 








centrate it in a 
few banks. In 
this way greater 
economy and 
efficiency were 
assured. 

The banks 
that have already 
opened insur- 
ance depart- 
ments have also 
obtained a cer- 








tain momentum 





which a new 
entrant into the 
field might find 
it difficult to 
reach. The two 
oldest insuring 
banks have 
retired their 
guaranty funds, 
and all four have 

















built up sur- 
pluses beyond 
the full legal re- 
serve and are 
paying large 
dividends to ¢ 


These four Massachusetts banks now have 
insurance departments—(upper left) City 
Savings Bank of Pittsfield ; (upper right) 
Berkshire County Savings Bank of Pittsfield; 
(lower left) Whitman Savings Bank; (lower 
right) Peoples Savings Bank of Brockton 














the present time 
to establish a 
mutual life in- 
surance com- 
pany under the 
Massachusetts 
laws. Itisthere- 
fore all the more 
notable that the 
savings bank 
plan, now in its 
eighth year of 
operation, is so 
securely estab- 
lished. It is 
providing insur- 
ance to the wage 
earners of the 
commonwealth 
at about 35 per 
cent less cost 
than the indus- 
trial companies, 
even with the re- 
duction of 20 per 
cent in their 
rates, as already 
mentioned. And 
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or more the net cost is also 
lower than that of any 
company doing business in 
Massachusetts. 

The policy contracts 
offer the very best service 
to the policy holder 
surrender values after six 
months and loan values 
with 5 per cent interest 
after one year. Unques- 
tioned safety is guaranteed 
by full legal reserves, 
ample surpluses, and a 
general insurance guaranty 
fund to which all insur- 
ance banks must pay 4 per 
cent of their monthly pre- 
mium income. 








tion of the country. 


Now It’s Up to the Judges 


THE Story Contest in which John Clausen and The 
Burroughs Clearing House offered $30 in cash prizes for 
the best discussions of the subject, ‘‘ The Opportunities 
cash for Advancement Afforded by the Study Courses of 
the American Institute of Banking,” 


Although the task of passing upon the manuscripts 
submitted is much more difficult than was expected, 
the judges probably will be able to announce the 
winners in the July issue of The Burroughs Clearing 
House. The prize-winning stories, and possibly others, 
will be published later. 


closed April 30. 

A large number of manuscripts were submitted by 
members and graduates of the Institute in every sec- 
They are uniformly excellent, 
both as to composition and subject matter, reflecting 
the earnest effort of the Institute members as well as 
the high character of the training the Institute offers. 


that is as yet only par- 
tially cultivated. We are 
educating the people in 
general to the value of life 
insurance, and teaching 
them a lesson in thrift that 
cannot but react to the 
benefit of everyone. And, 
as a matter of fact, the av- 
erage policy issued under 
our plan is less than $500. 

The plan has also offered 
to business men a most 
favorable means of aiding 
their employees in a sane 
and practical way. The 
movement has built up a 
spirit of good-will through- 
out the commonwealth 








For the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1916, the savings 
insurance banks issued $2,817,805 
of insurance, which is 91 per cent 
more than the amount issued dur- 
ing the preceding year and is indic- 
ative of the growing knowledge of 
the movement and the increasing 
confidence of the people in it. At 
the present time there are in force 
more than 14,500 policies, with 
insurance approaching $6,500,000 

Today savings bank life insur- 
ance is only “just beginning.’ The 
Massachusetts plan is one that 
could be well extended to other 
states. In fact, laws have been 
submitted in three or four states, 
and it is unquestionably true that 
active interest behind such a move- 
ment would result in the necessary 
legislation in many parts of the 


country. The passage of laws 
authorizing banks in several states 
to act as insurance agents is indica- 
tive of the general trend of opinion. 
Savings bank life insurance has 
beyond a doubt been helpful in its 
influence on the industrial com- 
panies, stimulating them to better 
service and lower cost. Nor can 
savings bank insurance be regarded 
in the broader sense as competition 
with the industrial companies. 
Forty per cent of industrial insur- 
ance is on the lives of children 
under 16. Agents go to homes and 
get only a small proportion of the 
wage earners for small amounts. 
On the other hand, the savings 
bank insurance agents and depart- 
ments, through their work in fac- 
tories, are reaching a great field 
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remarkable for its extent 
and variety. Endorsed by trade 
unions and chambers of commerce, 
churches, social settlements and 
other weifare institutions; securing 
the exceptional co-operation of 
business men, and cared for by the 
state as one of its worthy institu- 
tions, there is no reason why sav- 
ings bank life insurance should not 
become a greater and greater 
constructive force in the state. 
Banking and insurance are con- 
stantly growing closer and closer 
together, as is evidenced by the 
advertising campaigns and pre- 
mium savings plans adopted by 
hundreds of banks. The time is 


undoubtedly coming when banks 
and insurance companies will realize 
the benefits to be obtained by even 
closer co-operation. 
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Night view of the Waltham Watch factory, one of the largest agencies for savings bank life insurance 
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Where Uncle Sam makes money—Bureau of Printing and Engraving, Washington, D. C 


Just How Rich Is Uncle Sam? 


Government Figures Show Some Staggering 
Facts about our War-time National Wealth 


HEN the present treasurer of 

the United States took office 
he of course gave his predecessor 
a receipt for all the money and 
securities turned over to him; and 
this receipt called for $1,426,422,- 
051.48 2-3. It doesn’t take much 
space to write the figure, but just 
pronounce it, and then reduce it to 
terms of potatoes, shoes and other 
luxuries—one billion, four hundred 
and twenty-six million, four hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand and 
fifty-one dollars, forty-eight and 
two-thirds cents. 

This routine exchange of cash 
and collateral for a slip of paper is 
said to represent the largest single 
financial transaction in the history 
of the world. But, accustomed 
though the American public is to 
read and talk and try to think in 
terms of millions, some other 
figures in United States finance 
would make a layman, and even 
many bankers, gasp. 

Just how rich is Uncle Sam? 

Ever since the war in Europe 
started, attention has been called 
in pages of newspaper and maga- 
zine publicity, to the fact of this 
countrys wealth—the huge im- 
ports of gold that were being 
slipped secretly across the sea, and 
the vast reserves piled up by an 
enormous balance of trade in favor 
of Uncle Sam. 

One might gather from these 


By FRANK J. F. THIEL 


Deputy Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States 


reports that the old gentleman has 
indeed become a very rich man, 
and such is the case. But few of 
the articles give a comprehensive 
idea of the exact amount of gold 
and silver in his money chests, nor 
of the total currency in circulation 
in the United States. At the same 
time, the entry of this country into 
the war brings the extent of these 
resources more prominently than 
ever into the limelight. 

Many people wondered at the 
“two-thirds of a cent’ mentioned 
above, and thought Uncle Sam was 
getting bookkeeping down to a 
pretty fine point. He is—thereby 
setting a good example to several 
million of his nephews who are 
engaged in business on a somewhat 
more modest scale. A short time 
after the statement of this trans- 
action was published a man wrote 
in to us and said he noticed that 
we were carrying a fraction among 
our assets. He was pleased to 
inform us that he had the other 
third of a cent. 

As a matter of fact,- this frac- 
tional currency was created by a 
bond of the state of Tennessee for 
$1,666.66 2-3. It is one of a lot of 
$335,000 in bonds of the same state 
which years ago belonged to the 
Indian Trust Fund, but are now 
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the property of the United States 
government. This shows the 
minuteness with which government 
transactions are carried out: a few 
plain figures will show their vast- 
ness, and the extent of our national 
monetary wealth. 

The total amount of money in 
this country April 1, 1917, was 
$5,312,109,272.00. The money in 
circulation averaged $45.34 for each 
man, woman and child. The total 
amount of our gold was $3,088,- 
904,808, more than five times as 
much as Great Britain has. It 
would require 190 cars of 60,000 
pounds capacity each, to carry it. 
Our silver dollars amounted to 
$568,270,319, and if placed on top 
of one another would make a pile 
996 miles in height. If set edge to 
edge they would more than half 
girdle the globe, with a line 14,000 
miles in length. 

Figures showing the great vol- 
ume of cash transactions in the 
office of the treasurer during the 
past six years are no less inter- 
esting: 

ae $6,383,303,750.59 


ee . 6,6001,731,502.41 
tees . 7,071,520,408.25 
ae . 7,205,403,569.78 
ee - 7,350,000,435.92 
ee . 7,750,231,480.24 


It should be remembered that 
the above figures do not include 
checks, warrants, bonds, drafts, 
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etc., handled in the ordinary course 
of business. In the course of a year 
this office handles between 1o,- 
000,000 and 12,000,000 checks 
alone, representing approximately 
$3,000,000,000 more. These checks 
have been issued by nearly 3,000 
government disbursing offices, 
which haveapproximately 5 ,ooosep- 
arate accounts with the treasurer. 
The method of manufacturing 
and distributing United States cur- 
rency is no doubt well known to 
most bankers, but it presents many 
interesting features. The paper 
used is made by a private concern, 
under government contract and by 
a secret process. The money is 
printed at the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving, delivered every 
day to the treasurer of the United 
States in closely-guarded wagons, 
and placed in the reserve vaults. As 
unfit or mutil- 
ated currency is 
destroyed, it is 
transferred to 
the cash vaults, 
later to be dis- 
tributed among 
sub-treasuries 
and banks. 
The output of 
currency of all 
denominations 
varies with the 
country s needs, 
but at the present time the 
daily output is 370,000 sheets of 
four notes each, or 1,480,000 notes, 
which cost the government one 
and three-tenths cents each. The 
bills, ranging in denomination from 
$1 to $10,000 are put up in packages 















of 4,000 each. | have held in my 
arms at one time $130,000,000 in 
$5,000 and $10,000 bills. 

When old and worn out United 
States currency is received at the 
Redemption Division of the treas- 
urer s office it is examined by ex- 
perts to determine which bills are 
counterfeit. These are so branded 
and destroyed, while the genuine 
bills are strapped in packages, to 
be cancelled and destroyed by 
maceration. The resulting pulp, 
rolled out in sheets about an inch 
thick, is baled and sold to private 
concerns under annual contract, to 
be made into paper stock. Last year 
we received for redemption muti- 
lated money having a value of 
$1,128,416,5106. 

An interesting fact develops 
every fall when the treasurer's 
office receives fragments of burned 
paper money 
which has 
been placed 
in stoves for 
safe-keeping 
during warm 
weather by 
owners who 


promptly forget the hiding place. 
Then, when cold weather comes 
fires are started in stoves, and 
the money remembered too late to 
save the bills intact. 

One would not think there would 
be many thrifty souls with such 
costly memories, but the fact re- 
mains that we receive on an aver- 
age 2,000 shipments from indi- 
viduals of this type every year. 
What is more, the packages come 
first from the colder sections of the 
country and then by degrees from 
more southern points, so that we 
are able to trace pretty accurately 
every year the frost line from 
Canada to the gulf. 

It can truly be said that the 
United States treasury is the great- 
est banking institution in the 
world, and when it is realized that 
this vast accumulation of wealth 
has been handled without the loss of 
a cent to the government, the spirit 
of zeal, industry and fidelity that 
marks treasury employees becomes 
a thing for laudatory comment. 

Just how rich is Uncle Sam? If 
the slogan be “By his gold ye shall 
know him,” we are taking a false 
basis for judg- 





(Left) How the 
government keeps the 
paper used for print- 
ing bills; (right) en- 
trance to the treasury 
vaults. The custodian 
must be a mind-reader 
to keep out all but 
employees with proper 
authority. 


ment. Uncle 
Sam is as richas 
his people, as 
rich as his fields 
and his mines 
andhis factories. 
The census 
and mobili- 
zation of his 
resources now 
going on will 
tell the story. 


Helping Salaried Folk to Save 


Are factory salaried folk spendthrifts as a class? 

If we are to believe the figures of the Dollar Savings 
and Trust Company, they are in Youngstown, O. 

This bank made an analysis of its savings account 
and discovered that a very small proportion of the 
employees in the mills and plants of the Ohio city were 
saving money, so the institution set about correcting 
this apparent evil by the circulation of a pamphlet 


appealing especially to salaried 


men and women. 


The result was so good—25 per cent of the selected 
lists of prospects opened accounts—that the bank is 
preparing to distribute 10,000 of the booklets among 
iron and steel workers. 

Careful scanning of the marriage and birth lists 
affords other profitable sources of business through 
mailing cards and pamphlets. 
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and His Bank Account 


As a Saver He Leads the Native Born, and 
His Business is Well Worth Seeking 2s > 


OR many years the foreigner 
has been an unknown, or, more 
properly speaking, a misunderstood 
factor in the banking field. Indeed, 
bankers have felt that he might be 
even a dangerous factor owing to 
his not unjustified tendency toward 
panic in times of financial stress. 
However, this tendency toward 
panic is, | believe, rather exag- 
gerated in the minds of bankers, 
and more or less due to the alien's 
many unfortunate experiences with 
private “banks” by which he has 
been shorn in many communities. 
The immigrant of today is always 

a potential home builder; his goal 
is economic freedom. Driven from 
his fatherland by the stringent 
economic conditions under which 
he was born, he is lured to the land 
of promise by the one glittering 
hope of acquiring property and 
money, and his long pent up desires 
burst forth with pristine energy 
under the spur of opportunity in 
the new land. Of stocks and bonds 
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and debentures he knows nothing, 
but the two tangible symbols of 
property to him are those most 
fundamental forms of investment 
—home and bank account. 

The attainment of these ideals is 
greatly furthered by the training 
imposed on him in his fatherland 
by conditions of living. His earn- 
ings here are munificence indeed, 
compared with the meager returns 
for his labor in the old world. His 
ideas and habits of life have been 
acquired under the dictation of his 
slender means at home, and as very 
ordinary living in America is still 
luxury to him, he saves. He saves 
an astounding proportion, too, of 
what he makes, and whether his 
earnings be littleor great according 
to our American standards he still 
saves that sacred portion that is to 
make him a landowner. He has 
always known the landowner at 
home as a real lord of creation, and 
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no amount of suffering, no burden 
of misfortune, will turn his purpose 
of advancing himself to that rank. 

What the trend of immigration 
will be at the close of the war is 
largely problematical; no one can 
forecast with certainty to what 
extent the peoples of Europe will 
turn to this country when peace is 
declared. But whatever the future 
brings, it is certain that the immi- 
grant will always be an economic 
problem in the United States, as he 
is now and has long been. And it is 
a problem which, in many aspects, 
is still far from solution. 

We Americans are a great people 
to draw against the future for 
present use and enjoyment, but the 
immigrant follows the opposite 
tack and draws on the present to 
create a future. It must not be 
understood, however, that the aver- 
age immigrant feels himself to be 
suffering actual hardships under his 
living conditions here. Though 
his standards of living may appeal 
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to us as not of 
the highest, they 
are, in the ma- 
jority of foreign 
families, better 
than he has 
known before. 
He himself and 
all his children 
probably eat 
meat every day 
in America, 
whereas in the 
old world the 
head of the house 
ate meat perhaps 





Copyright, twice a week, 
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not at all, or at best, on holiday 
occasions. 


Further, the free schools of 
America supply an education for 
his children such as was not 
dreamed of at home, and in his own 
daily life there likewise exist innu- 
merable other advantages that are 
new and unique. 

No word concerning the immi- 
grant would be complete without 
reference to his wife, for she is the 
real financial manager of the men- 
age. She gets the pay envelope, 
and it is not conducive to Sunday 
harmony if he has extracted some 
of the contents before it reaches 
her control. She is a good buyer, 
a close bargainer, a real economist. 

The rent is the first obligation, 
and figures on forcible eviction, 
compiled by Chicago authorities, 
show that the immigrant is evicted 
from home less often than the real 


American. His respect for the law 
and for his obligations are of the 
highest. When 
Mrs. Immigrant 


pays the rent, it 
might easily be 
supposed that her 
next consideration 
would be food and 
clothing, but this 
quite contrary to 
the facts. Mr. 
Banker—and this 
should focus your 
attention—her next 
consideration is the 
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family bank account, and she will 


feed and clothe her family according 
to what she has left. 

The immigrant is the most con- 
sistent saver and the best prospect 
for the savings department in any 
bank. When his bank account 
assumes sufficient proportions it is 
invested in the home of great prom- 
ise, and the mortgage acquires the 
aspect of the former rental obliga- 
tions. Investigations by the United 
States Immigration Commission 
concerning the ownership of houses 
in cities reveals the fact that while 
4.2 per cent of native-born Ameri- 
cans of native parentage own 
homes, 10 per cent of the foreign- 
born and those born of foreign 
parentage own theirs. 

Such figures are eloquent of the 
desirability of the immigrant as a 
citizen and a depositor. The home 
owner is a substantial citizen in the 
making, and a worthy and valuable 
depositor for any savings bank. 

There was a time in our history 
when every state had some prop- 
erty qualifications for suffrage, 
believing it a protection against 
“mob rule.” The founders of the 
republic believed that the only 
substantial citizen was the property 
holder, and that in his hands the 
government was safest because 
changes in government affected his 
property. The man without the 
anchorage of real property was free 
to move on short notice from place 
to place, and so cared little about 
established institutions. Of course, 
in these days our ideas of good 
citizenship have undergone changes 
but it is still felt that the property 
holder is the most substantial 
citizen. 

In discussing the immigrant as a 
depositor, we think of him primarily 
as a savings depositor, and it is in 
this capacity that the majority of 
bankers feel an interest in him. 
The writer has made investigations 
in four of the greatest savings insti- 
tutions of America relative to the 
permanency of immigrant and 
foreign savings accounts as against 
similar accounts of American-born 
depositors. The figures of all these 
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institutions agree quite remark- 
ably, and their lesson is not an 
encomium for American thrift. 

The Italian is first in regularity 
of deposit and permanency as a 
depositor ; his account grows largest 
and is least often drawn against. 
Closely following are the accounts 
of the Bohemian, the Slav, the 
Pole, the Russian, the German, the 
Jew, the French, Scotch and Scan- 
dinavian. The Greek does not 
stand high; neither do the English 
or the Irish. The three latter are 
instinctively business men, and 
while they may save assiduously 
for a time, they soon forego the 
Savings account and become com- 
mercial depositors. Their ambi- 
tions are perhaps more advanced, 
as their standards of living have 
been higher. 

Last and least permanent—and 
the nature of this article alone per- 
mits me to make public the truth 
—looms the account of the average 
American. He is an erratic saver 
and aready spender, and will seldom 
curtail his living 
expenses to sup- 
port his savings 
account. It isa 
fact that the 
percentage of 
savings accounts 
on a basis of 
population in 
America is lower 
than that of any 
European coun- 
try except Russia 
—and deplor- 
ably lower. 

However, it is 
not the purpose 
of this article to 
make the American appear an 
undesirable depositor. He is not, 
for eventually his banking oper- 
ations are always the largest, 
though not always in the savings 
department. What we do desire, 
is to point out the fine qualities 
of the immigrant as a savings 
prospect; it is not desirable to 
decrease the effort to make a saver 
of the American-born, but to 
increase the effort to interest the 
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foreigner, for he is already a saver, 
no matter where vou find him. 

As further evidence that the 
immigrant is a real saver, | shall 
attempt to analyze in a few words 
figures that have been recently 
issued showing the percentage of 
the population owning savings 
accounts in various parts of the 
United States. These figures con- 
form very closely to the percentage 
of foreign residents in these various 
communities, and offer convincing 
evidence that the foreigner does 
more than his share in building up 
the savings departments of our 
banks. 

In the New England states, 45 
per cent of the populace are savings 
depositors, and it is 
in these states that 
we find the greatest 
proportion of our 
immigrants _ living. 
In the middle West- 
ern states, 17.7 per 
cent of the people 
have savings ac- 
counts, and there, 
too, the foreign pop- 
ulation is very great. 
In the Westernstates 
—and here we do not 
include the Pacific 
states—this percent- 
age drops to 5.8, and 
in this broad territory there are, 
comparatively, very few residents 
of other than American birth. 

The states on the Pacific coast, 
where foreign-born citizens live in 
great numbers, show 24.8 per cent. 
The Southern states, where there 
are very few of foreign birth, might 
be expected to show about the 
same rate as the Western states— 
5.8 per cent—but the presence of a 
great negro population decreases 
this to 4 per cent. The negro is a 
notoriously bad saver, which of 
course, is due to his naive disregard 
for the morrow. 
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‘There are now many large banks 
throughout the country that put 
forth special efforts to obtain the 
savings accounts of immigrants, 
and to make them feel at home in 
the bank. Several of these banks 
go so far as to print booklets and 
write letters in foreign languages 
and to maintain tellers who speak 
various languages. I know of one 
great Chicago institution in which 
someone can be found who speaks 
almost any language under the sun, 
and this bank prizes highly the 
immense savings deposits it con- 
tains belonging to foreign customers. 

Of course, this is not practical 
in small banks, but courtesy is 
always possible. Because a man 
does not speak your language, that 
is not a reason for treating him 
brusquely. [| stood at a cashier's 
desk within a fortnight and saw a 
poorly dressed woman approach 
the cashier and attempt to ask 
something of him. She spoke no 
English and he could not make out 
her wants. When spoken language 
failed her she went down into her 
own “first national bank’ and 
spoke in a language understood of 

all nations. She had $3,000 in 
worn bills which she wished to 
place in a savings account, and, 
unable to sign her own name, 
gave aprint of her thumb in lieu 
thereof. 

Many such instances could be 
quoted. It is, therefore, plain that 
ordinary courtesy and the sincere 
desire to be of service will aid any 
banker in obtaining immigrant 
deposits. Every immigrant deposi- 
tor who does business with you will 
spread the news of such service 
among his fellows, in whole-hearted 
loyalty to the bank. 

Because of the humble origin of 
the average immigrant, he is likely 
to be much impressed by the pre- 
tentious appearance of a banking 
institution. For this reason | 
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believe a bank 
situated in anew 
and imposing 
building is in the 
best position to 
look for immi- 
grant deposits. | 
think, too, that 
the foreigner is 
impressed by the 
appearance of 
good pass books, 
for the pass book is daily evidence 
to him of his progress in life. 

He does not, for the most part, 
understand your strength as evi- 
denced by statements of capital 
and the names of well-known 
directors and officers. He is vastly 
pleased to find someone at hand to 
whom he can speak in his own 
language, and for that reason, | 
believe, it is a great advantage to 
any bank to have tellers who speak 
the foreign languages—at least 
those most used in the particular 
community from which the bank 
draws its business. 

The immigrant, with his habits 
of thrift and his ambition toward 
home owning, is a potential savings 
depositor in any city or state. Cul- 
tivating his ac- 
quaintance and 
business will win 
savings accounts 
for any bank in 
the land. The 
banker is wrong 
indeed, who, like 
a certain bank 
cashier of my 
acquaintance, 
says or believes 
that depositors 
who do not speak 
the English lan- 
guage are not 
desirable cus- 
tomers. They 
are as good as 
the best. 
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There is one difference between the saver and the spender. 


| sake of 
| spending, while the saver saves for the sake of spending—some time and for something worth while. | 
——————— —EEe j 


The spender spends for the 
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‘Financial Sphere’ Means the Earth These 
Days, Says the Rocking Chair Philosopher 


N paper, banking looks as sim- 

ple as a sneeze in the routine 
of a hay fever patient. Lots of 
people who have never been any 
closer to a bank than the window 
where they hand out the money, 
think that when C. Wilmington 
Jones is born and safely christened 
his fond mother does a little phre- 
nology stunt over what will later 
become his head, and then notifies 
papa that she’s going to make a 
banker out of him. 

That settles it. Ever afterwards 
little Wilm and young Mike 
Casey around the corner are as dif- 
ferent as a humming bird and a 
clam. At the age of 11 Wilmington 
gets a corner on the neighborhood 
marbles and is lending them out at 
8 per cent, taking Mike’s father's 
only razor for security. At 16 he's 
treasurer of his class in high school, 
the Young Men's Bible Class, the 
village baseball team, the debating 
society and half the boys in town. 

The rest of it is easy, in the sto- 
ries. All Wilm has to do is graduate 
at the head of his class and go to 
work in the First National at six 
dollars per. In five years he's a 
teller, in ten years cashier, in fifteen 
years vice-president, and at forty 
he’s the town Rothschild. I say, 
climbing the financial ladder with- 


out stepping through looks as soft 
as a cheer-leader’s job in a colony 
of oysters. 

On the face of it, all a man has 
to do to run a bank is take other 
people's money at 3% per cent, 
and then lend it or invest it at 7. 
Anybody ought to be able to make 
money that way, and that’s the 
popular hunch. No one ever heard 
a woman sing, “| didn't raise my 
boy to be a banker’’—not on your 
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“IT guess I'll make him a banker” 
life. She only wishes she'd found 


his bump of finance like Wilm’s 
mother did—before he got an idea 
he wanted to be a motorman. She's 
sure that if she had shed ride in a 
twin-six instead of a crosstown car. 

Well, at that, in the days when 
American finance was just getting 
into long trousers the banker did 
have it easier than he has now. He 
raised dignified whiskers, church 
subscription funds and a crop of 
good first mortgages. Of course, he 
had to know a good deal about 
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finance, but he had plenty of time 
to learn that before he got a perma- 
nent seat behind a mahogany desk. 

In those times a banker was 
about as easy to get chummy with 
as the remains of Rameses. He 
was supposed to have a handshake 
like a mausoleum doorknob and a 
smile like an undertaker’s assistant. 
Beside the banker of grandmother's 
fiction days Simon Legree was a 
Sister of Mercy and Silas Marner 
was a spendthrift. There was no 
race suicide in the greenback family 
started by C. Wilmington Jones; 
the first dollar he ever earned had 
descendants enough to brand him 
as a successful business man, and 
the family kept on growing. 

Banking used to be a profession 
a man retired to from active life. 
The chief trouble the old, old timer 
had was explaining why he donated 
only $25 to the Presbyterians after 
giving $50 to the Methodists. 
When plain Bill Simpson came in 
to borrow $500, it was: “Ahem! 
I'm sorry, but we can’t do it on 
this security; we ve got to protect 
our depositors.” But when Bob 
Sampson wanted $600 he got it, 
because his wife’s brother was a 
second cousin by marriage. 

But times have changed since 
Croesus was a kid. It’s a good while 




















since people began to emphasize 
the “dig” in dignity, and dis- 
covered that banking is a business, 
not a profession. Remember the 
old yarn about a guy named Hercu- 
les, who had a lot of odd jobs to do 
like cleaning out the Augean stables, 
lugging a bloodhound up from 
Hades and killing off a few ten- 
headed wild animals? His whole 
life work would be a vacation for 
the modern banker that does all 
he’s supposed to do. 

If they rewrote the ten com- 
mandments for 2oth century 
finance, they'd read like this: 





He has to be a farmer, though he doesn’t run a plow 


Thou shalt not permit over- 
drafts, or the bank examiner will 
jump on thee. 

Thou shalt not neglect to adver- 
tise diligently, or thy live-wire 
competitor will cop thy business. 

Thou shalt not make a bad loan, 
or thy stockholders will hop on thy 
neck. 

Remember thy bank vault to 
keep it guarded, or some yegg man 
will walk off with thy coin. 

Thou shalt not pass a dividend 
or two, or somebody will start a 
run on thy depository. 

Thou shalt not advise a customer 
to invest his cash in something that 
will not net him 6 per cent, or he 
will hate thee for life and tell the 
whole town about it. 

Watch thy reserve as_ thou 
wouldst thy safe deposit vault, or 
the law will hang it on thee hard. 

Thou shalt not take a night train 
anywhere, or the gossips will talk 
until thy return. 

Keep thy young clerks away 
from the stock ticker, or they may 
not be with thee long. 

Give freely to every charitable 
enterprise, or folks will figure thou 
art hard up. 


But these are only the kinder- 
garten rules; the banker who 
follows them hasn't even started. 
If they wanted to broaden the 
financial horizon in these days 
they d have to move the welkin 
back a few thousand miles and take 
in some more planets. The only 
reason the 20th century banker 
hasn t got a wider sphere is because 
this earth is the widest one we 
know much about. 

Take the farm movement, for 
instance. It is moving so fast that 
they will soon have everything west 
of Wall street under cultivation. 
Time was when banking had about 
as much to do with farming as a 
sailor has with poison ivy, but now- 
adays a progressive banker has got 
to know all the breeds of cattle at a 
glance, the receipt for planting 
string beans, the proper soil for a 
crop of horseradish, how to get seed 
without money, and the best med- 
icine for a sick Holstein. He does 
everything but follow the plow. 

Then there's the epidemic of 
thrift, which everybody that isn't 
out of a job is supposed to catch 
from his banker. Banks _ that 
don't run thrift campaigns are as 
scarce as Hohenzollerns in Halifax. 
When shoes cost more than a col- 
lege education and a mortgage on 
the old home will buy just one peck 
of potatoes, the banker is supposed 
to be able to tell a family of six with 
an income of $12 a week how to get 
all they want to eat and wear, buy 
gasoline for the flivver, go to the 
movies once in a while, and still 
salt something every seven days at 
the savings teller's window. 

Then take good roads and public 
utilities. The banker who doesn't 
get a front seat on the band wagon 
in all civic enterprises is like a con- 
stable without a badge; he’s as 
popular as mice in a girl's sem- 
inary. If he doesn't do everything 
but lay bricks and operate the 
steam roller some other banker 
will, and they'll all figure he’s shy 
on public pride. It’s as much a 
badge of shame asa prison haircut, 
and lasts longer. 
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As for kids—a banker has to 
know more about them than a 
Montessori teacher nowadays. 
He has to kiss more babies than a 
political candidate, and in the small 
town he’s probably called on to 
present diplomas at the _ school 
graduation and act as judge at all 
the debates. He used to bea 
business hermit, but now he’s a 
handshaker, a financial safety valve 
and a reference bureau. 

It all comes under the new code 
of service, which used to mean 
simply keeping the people's savings 
in safety. Service in these days 
means starting pig clubs, knowing 
depositors by their first names, 
teaching grocers how to _ keep 
books, supplementing the work of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
keeping the bank's debtors solvent, 
keeping posted on the income tax 
and foreign trade, and digesting 
new laws as fast as Congress can 
make ‘em—which takes a good 
digestion in these busy times. 

Yes, the banker of today sure 
has got a job on his hands. He's 
built it himself on solid ground, 
and he’s just beginning to realize 
how big it is. Behind the scenes 








Yes, and godfather to all the future business men 


in war time a sound bank is worth 
as much as a battleship for de- 
fense, and the bankers of America 
are going to be pretty busy right 
now showing certain people that 
money is the root of lots of things 
besides evil. 

‘Everyone should do his bit”’ is 
the slogan, and the banker's bit is 
a whole slice. All these little side 
lines like thrift, business efficiency, 
farm aid and the like ought to be 
working overtime, and _ bearing 
fruit that will stack up well in the 
world market. Will the bankers 
come through clean? Watch them. 











A Trade Mark for 3,000 Banks 


How a Standard National Emblem May 
Benefit All Clearing House Members 


UPPOSE you asked all the mer- 

chants and professional men of 
your community this question: 
“Is the bank with which you do 
business a member of the local 
Clearing House Association?’ Per- 
haps one man in twenty could 
answer plain “yes” or “no.” The 
other replies would run about like 
this: ‘‘l guess so, I'm sure | don't 
know, or, “If it is a member | 
haven't seen anything that in- 
dicated it.” 

At any rate, a recent canvass of 
200 business men in Chicago 
showed that only 5 per cent knew 
whether the banks they dealt with 
were affiliated with the Clearing 
House Association. In other words, 
Clearing House membership had 
been given no organized publicity 
and little publicity of any kind. 
Customers, if not wholly indiffer- 
ent, were left to guess or inquire 
into this feature of their bank's 
administration. 

The Chicago canvass brought 
out clearly two facts: that Clearing 
House banks can to advantage 
advertise the fact of membership, 
and that a national emblem is the 
most practical medium for obtain- 
ing this publicity. Further discus- 
sion along this line resulted in 
establishment of the National Em- 
blem Bureau, which early this year 
started a campaign to bring home 
to Clearing House banks the value 
of a standard trade mark. 

As secretary of the bureau, 
Frank B. Finch, of Chicago, is at 
present touring the middle West 
with a sample of the emblem repro- 
duced above, which was first adopt- 
ed by the Chicago Clearing House 
Association. Bankers in general 
have shown deep interest in the 
plan, and to date Chicago, Daven- 
port, Iowa, Sioux City, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Oklahoma City and 





Tulsa have agreed to use the em- 


blem in every feasible way. In sev- 
eral other cities it is to be adopted 
at the next Clearing House meeting. 
‘The purposes of the campaign, ” 
says Mr. Finch, “are five-fold: 
to strengthen co-operation among 
Clearing House member banks; to 
stimulate interest in Clearing 
House supervision and protection, 
among both members and _ non- 
members; to acquaint the general 
public with the functions of Clear- 
ing House Associations; to show 
the public that banks whose names 
do not contain the words ‘'state” 
or ‘national’ are adequately super- 
vised; and, indirectly, to increase 
membership in the associations. 
‘However, in carrying out the 
campaign, we have made no effort 
to influence non-member banks 
directly to join Clearing House 
Associations, nor have we dis- 
cussed in any way the advantages 
or disadvantages of membership.’ 
The emblem chosen for this 
nation-wide distribution is simple, 
yet artistic in appearance. The 
center of the design represents a 
vault dial indicative of strength 
and safety, crossed by a dollar 
sign in gold and bearing the words 
“Regular Member,’ “Associate 
Member” or “Affiliated Member.” 
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In the original design the name of 
the local association ran clock-wise 
around the border, but at the sug- 
gestion of R. O. Wunderlich, man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City Clear- 
ing House Association, the name of 
the city was shifted to a better 
position, at the bottom of the 
design and directly in the center, so 
that it is caught at a glance. 

This emblem will be used by the 
banks adopting it on all stationery, 
checks, advertising matter and 
transit items. Beveled plate glass 
signs bearing the same design also 
will be hung in bank lobbies, and 
in many cases banks are using the 
emblem on their windows. 

In Sioux City, Ia., this idea has 
been carried even further. An 
interesting advertising campaign 
has been run in the newspapers, 
each advertisement in the series 
explaining the function of the 
Clearing House of some specific 
class of bank—nativ: al bank, sav- 
ings bank, trust company, etc. 
Other cities are planning to use 
similar campaigns for the education 
of the public, and Secretary 
Thralls, of the Clearing House 
Section of the A. B. A. is anxious 
that this be made an important 
feature in each city or town. 

The field for use of the Clearing 
House emblem is a broad one. 
There are approximately 3,000 
banks in the United States that are 
affiliated with Clearing House 
Associations. These banks are 
centered in 236 cities, and 192 of 
these associations are members of 
the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 
This section has been active, 
though not officially, in furthering 
the plan, and at a conference of 
Clearing House managers and ex- 
aminers in St. Louis, the project re- 
ceived the same informal approval. 
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What's What in Bank Advertising 


A Monthly Department Devoted to 
Comment, Suggestion and Criticism 


¥, HERE'S a reason” for the 
advertisement of the Seacoast 
Trust Company about The Growth 
of Trust Companies” (Fig. 1). 
That reason is the fact that a new 
national bank was about to be 
started in Asbury Park. The sea- 
shell border of this advertisement 
is particularly appropriate, con- 
sidering the name of the institution 
and its location. 


HE opening of a bank's adver- 

tising campaign is one of the 
most important parts of it. | com- 
mend the advertisement of the 
Atlanta Trust Company as a good 
“opening gun.” An institution in 
another sectionof the country, as the 
first ad. of a series, used this copy: 


“How THis BANK SERVES YOU 


“The services of a modern bank 
are too numerous and too varied 
for us even to outline in this one 
advertisement. 

“Its primary functions—to pro- 
vide a safe depository for the pub- 
lic's funds, and to loan those funds 
to responsible business enterprises 





Why you will benefit by 
reading these advertisements 


HE Atlanta Trust Company believes very strongly and 

very honestly that it has superior trust and banking 
facilities to offer the people of Atlanta and the surrounding 
country. . We believe that a wider use of these facilities will 
benefit the customers th Ives and the c ity. 





Many persons do not know to how great an extent they 
can make use of a trust company. It is our purpose through 
announcements in the Constitution on Mondays and 
Thursdays and the Journal on Tuesdays and Fridays, to tell 
in as interesting and clear a manner as we can, what the 
Atlanta Trust Company has to offer you, and how you can 
use this Company. 

We believe that if you read these 
adverti it fully you will 
gain useful knowledge about trust 
and banking matters that will some 
time—perhaps soon—be of inestim- 
. able value to you. 


ATLANTA TRUST 
COMPANY 
140 Peachtree Street 
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THE GROWTH OF 
TRUST COMPANIES 
As indicating the increasing place that is being filled by trust 


companies in serving individuals and the financial and commercial in 
terests of the country, it is important to know that in the past four 
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>, years such institutions in the United States have increased in num ry 
A ber over 22%, and that their total resources have grown in the same Fs 

= time by more than 40 % bea 
a In the past year, the aggregate of the resources of trust com tA 
=| panies in the United States increased $1,300,000,000, and now fixe 
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Ss totals over $7,600,000,000 al 
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The Seacoast Trust Company occupies an increasingly important 
place in the financial and business circles of Asbury Park. In addition 
to rendering many services of trust which a strictly commercial insti 
tution is not able to do, it does a general banking business, numbering 
among its depositors and customers some of the leading business 
houses in the city 
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PANU, 


You can transact any banking matter here, or place in our hands 
any trust with the full assurance that your interests will be safeguard 
ed by ample financial resources, the collective integrity, ability and 
experience of a strong directorate and management, and by the strict 
cst state supervision and control 


Seacoast Trust Company 


Bond Street and Mattison Avenue 
Telephone 500 
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Fig. 1 


and individuals—are known to all. 
‘‘But this bank’s usefulness does 
not end there. How it serves its 


patrons and community at large in 
a hundred different ways we shall 
attempt to describe in an interest- 
ing way in the advertisements to 
follow.”’ 





Personal Financial 
Preparedness 
We are hearing a good 
deal just now about pre. 
Daredness— industrial, fi- 
nancial, military Ass 
Nation, we need all of these. 
but in the discussion of 


Secor you do business with us, we must 
know who you are, because confidence 
is a fundamental necessity in the banking National problems let 

business, and it springs only from thorough Not overlook the pear 





acquaintance. necessity for personal f. 
nancial preparedness. | 
For mutual advantage, we want you to know us That simply means saving | 
as well as we know you. That is why when you Moneyand putting itaway | 
come into our banking room you will see on the bene will be safe and 
various desks and windows, bronze name-plates paths savings | 
indicating who is at any particular desk or oe Finst 
window NOW is emphatically the 
time foreveryman,woman 
There are no barriers of formality here. You = cae in Des Moines to 
: : ea ee b 
will find a hearty welcome and a sincere desire help Guna 4 here to | 
to assist you in any matter of banking or trust. 


Put us to the test 
EFIl@msSs-RP 
u > IT} 





| TRUST @ SAVINGS BANK 
—" © conve — 











HAT fine, clear advertisement 

of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank headed “To Promote Our 
Better Acquaintance” (Fig. 3) sug- 
gests one good advertising idea that 
can be used by every bank that has 
nameplates of officers and tellers at 
desk and window. The other ad- 
vertisement is an effective illustra- 
tion of the martial spirit in bank 
advertising. 


HE Bank of Antwerp ad. 

(Fig. 4) | wrote myself several 
years ago, and it has been used by 
quite a number of banks around 
the first of a month. It was written 
from the heart, at that, and | 
imagine it strikes a responsive 
chord in many a breast oppressed 
by the ever increasing H. C. of L. 


YPOGRAPHICALLY, the ad- 

vertisement of the Talbot Bank 
(Fig. 5) is quite strong and well 
balanced, though there is a lot of 
reading matter in one paragraph. 
But, why, oh why, wasn't it 
enough to have the name of the 
bank appear once at the bottom, 
while using at the top an interesting 
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TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


LOCUST N. W. CORNER SEVENTS 








Fig. 1. The first gun of a campaign 





Fig. 3. Two samples of intelligent copy 
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Bills! Bills! Bills! 


Life seems to be just one bill after another to 
most people in these times. But you're not pilot- 
ing your financial bark right if you allow it to be 
swamped by bills. Steer clear of that danger by 
not running so many of them, and by’ putting 
something into an juterest account every month 
at the 


BANK OF ANTWERP 








Fig. 4. A universal appeal 

















THE TALBOT BANK 


EASTON «+ MARYLAND 


7 men directing the business of this finan- 
cial institution are fellow citizens, interest- 
ed in the development of every laudable enter- 
prise in the community. All individuals aiming 
for progress and advancement require finan- 
cial cooperation and this Institution provides 
the necessary facilities. Lending money is one 
of its most useful services. Consult freely 
with our Officers on all financial matters. 


THE TALBOT BANK 


EASTON -» MARYLAND 














Fig. 5 


ing heading? Like this: "Interested 
in the Development of Easton.” 


F the making of bank advertis- 
ing schemes there is no end, 
though sometimes there is an end to 
the schemes. The usefulness of 
many ofthem is short-lived. I know 
one moderate-sized bank which in 
the past few weeks has signed con- 
tracts for advertisements on a wall 
telephone directory, a firemen’s pro- 
gram, a baggage tag, a thermom- 
eter and pay envelopes. I guess 
the only reason the bank is not 
using space on the grocer’s paper 
sacks, the laundryman’s shirt card- 
boards and the milkman’s bottle- 
stoppers, is because nobody has yet 
come around with such a scheme. 
| don't mean to say that none of 
these things is any good, but | 
do think that this bank is spread- 
ing out its advertising appropria- 
tion too thinly. It is better to con- 
centrate on the two or three old 
standbys of bank advertising—the 
newspaper, the street cars, and the 
direct-by-mail campaigns. The 
other plans are only sup- 
plementary and comple- 
mentary to these. 







N these parlcus times 

every bank in the coun- 
try should be urging its 
depositors to save and ~ 
depositasmuchmoneyas ~“** 
possible. Our country 
needs more capital; the 


Iron Wational Bek are leving Notions! 
ben for many 
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whole world jneeds more capi- 
tal. In the last analysis, capital 
comes from the savings of the 
people as a whole. Therefore it is 
really a patriotic duty to save as 
much as possible. There may come 
a time when we will all have to do 
it to the uttermost, but present 
thrift will postpone that evil day. 

Then the increased cost of living 
has created a larger need for sav- 
ing to meet the actual expenses 
of every day life—the bills of the 
butcher, baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker—and because the buy- 
ing power of the dollar has so de- 
creased that one must save more 
than formerly in order to accomp- 
lish as much in the way of accu- 
mulating a competence. This is 
the message that our banks must 
now carry to all the people. 


PICTURE always makes an 

advertisement interesting, just 
as it does a book. Reams of de- 
scription couldn't make as clear to 
the farmers in the vicinity of Mag- 
nolia, Minn., just what a safe de- 
posit box looks like as does this 
llustrated ad. of the Magnolia State 
Bank (Fig. 7). Our farmers have 
the mail order catalog habit to 
quite an extent anyway, you know. 


HERE was a time—not so very 
long ago either—when there 
wasnt much “‘sales talk” in the 
average bank advertisement in a 
banking journal, but times are 
changing, as witness the advertise- 
ment of the Houston National Ex- 
change Bank in one of the southern 
bank journals. It reads: 
“ELIMINATE EXPENSIVE 
TRANSIT CHARGES 
‘Our transit department is one of 








Keep your valuable papers 
in our vault 

















Guard Against Your Own Carelessness 


You can rent a Steel Safety Deposit Box at this Bank 
large enough to hold all your valuable private papers at 
a very low vearly rental. Come in the next time you are 
passing and let us show you our boxes 


Magnolia State Bank 


Magnolia, Minnesota 


Resources Over $120,000.00 











Fig. 7 


the most complete in the state. We 
have recently tripled the floor 
space occupied by this department, 
now employing twelve people 
therein. 

‘We are in a strong position to 
render you the maximum of prompt 
and economical service at a mini- 
mum cost because of the volume 
handled, the efficiency of our 
hundreds of direct connections, 
and experienced officers and em- 
ployees. 

“Our transit business increased 
85 per cent in 1910. 

“Communicate with us today 
relative to handling your account 
on a profitable basis to you.” 


ELL your stockholders that 
they can enhance the value of 
their stock in your institution by 
asking their relatives, business asso- 
ciates or friends to open accounts 
or do other business at their bank. 
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IRVING 


NEW York 


NATIONAL BANK 


atsovnce 


8 OVERS: 00,000,000 


‘ United States’ is 


Knowledge the title of a 23-page 
‘wnitasieaaaet  bOOkKlet, 100,000 copies of 


which were distributed 
early in March by the 
Guaranty Trust Com- 





Fig.6. IN SPITE OF THE WAR 


These are samples of an excellent series of foreign trade advertisements 
being published in banking journals by this New York bank 
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pany of New York. It 
deals with the loans made 
by our country in its 


eerie El 
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wars, from the outbreak of the Revolution to the 
endof the Spanish War. The general subject of loans 
in connection with the present war, and the economic 
possibilities created by them from the standpoint of 
our own country also are discussed. The booklet is 
one of the many thoroughly educational publications 
issued by that great institution. Incidentally, it 
presents some strong arguments in favor of Anglo- 
French war loans as investments. 

The New York banking institutions, by the way, 
are very strong for this plan of issuing helpful book- 
lets dealing with new laws or some other current mat- 
ter of interest to the business public. They do more of 
this than they 
do in the way 








“War Loans of booklets 
and the directly adver- 
United States” tising their func- 
The Story of War Financing and tions. In other 

Its Bearing on Nationa! Growth words, they ad- 
vertise by indi- 


ISTORY proves that the sacrifices and 

discipline of War have served to in- 

crease thrift, create efficiency and de- 
velop resources. The financial record of Ameri- 
can Wars is one of patriotism and vision. War 
obligations have been readily met and economic 
progress made. 


rection. Typical 
of this is the 
pamphlet issued 
by the Mer- 
chants & Metals 
National Bank 
on the *Pro- 
posed Amend- 
ments to the 
Federal Reserve 
Act, anda 
booket on “The 


For the first time in its history, the United 
States has now become 2 creditor nation, and 
by meeting the needs of other nations is able to 
strengthen its own financial and commercial 
position. 

Every citizen 1s concerned in the situation 
presented and its relation to his own affairs. 


How American Wars since 1776 ha ve been fi 
and these War debts discharged ; oe 
fect of War loans in this country aad in Europe: 

b: na 





entitied “War Loans and the United States,” 
issued and sent upon request by the 


Guaranty Trust aren 4 New York Cosses Priaiies 

very Ta seb EC Tax Law” by 
,000 J i 

SentatOnte — the National 














Bank of Com- 
— muall merce in New 
Fig. 8. Advertising a war time booklet York. 

Speaking of the last named institution—the second 
largest national bank in the country—it is going to be 
very interesting to watch its unfolding as an adver- 
tiser. Under the direction of its new vice-president, 
Guy Emerson, and Mr. Clark, publicity manager, it 
is gradually building up a Department of Publicity 
and New Business, laying the foundations carefully 
and preparing to take advantage of the strong points 

f “The Commerce’ which to some extent has been 
hiding its light under a bushel by doing practically 
no advertising whatever. 

New York City banks, however, have no corner on 
the helpful book idea. There are others—the Denver 
National Bank, for instance. It issues an illustrated 
bulletin on the agricultural, industrial and mining con- 
ditions in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico which 
is very interesting. 
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“For Machine Bookkeeping 


The severest possible test for the quality of a 
paper and the kind of service it can give is its use 
in Machine Bookkeeping. A ledger sheet for this 
work receives all the wear involved by the old 
method, with the added strain of being run in 
and out of the bookkeeping machine. 


Ledger papers that crease and tear after a short 
time are practically worthless. They are inconven- 
ient to handle and neither accurate nor business- 
like record-sheets. 

Produced especially to meet the demands of 
Machine Bookkeeping, Typocount LINEN 
LepGER PAPER has unusual toughness and strength 
of fiber. Each sheet possesses elasticity, with suf- 
ficient ““backbone”’ to stand upright in the file, 
even after long and hard handling. It has an 
excellent writing surface, particularly adapted to 
machine work. 

In color, TypocountT is a restful buff that 
reduces eyestrain to the minimum and does not 
show soil. 


The price of TypocountT is moderate. 


Send for the interesting Typocount Folder 
and large samples for actual machine test. 


| Seen Weston Company 


‘*The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
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X Cl b B k A new system for banks 
mas u ankers using Xmas clubs—ab- 
solutely error proof, greatest time saver. One man can do 
the work of three with this system—errors automatically 


eliminated. Write for full information and samples. 


1. S. Call (Bankers Service), 113-15 Bay St. East, Savannah, Ga. 











We Regret that we can no longer fill requests 


for copies of the November and 
April issues of The Burroughs Clearing House, The big 
demand for extra copies of these two numbers has entirely 
exhausted them. We have been forced to disappoint many 
bankers who wished to complete files, depleted by the loss 
of certain copies of their magazine. 
2 ,° ‘ — 7 . ; = 
Keep Your Files [ntact ¥i initstion ieather specially te. 
signed to hold twelve copies of the The Burroughs Clearing House. 





The editors have arranged for a supply of these binders to be furnished recipients 
of the magazine at actual cost price $1.25— postage prepaid. 


THE BurrouGHs CLEARING House, Detroit, Mich. 











‘Already bringing results on building up 
old deposits and attracting new accounts’’ 


wrote a banker whoa is using 


Matthews Bronze Interest Tablets 


Bronze interest tablets serve the same purpose to 
you—as window and counter display 
merchant. ‘They visua/ize your service. 

We tell you how 
to do just this in a 
dignified and im- 
pressive manner— 
in our booklet, 
*“Advertising the 
Bank with Signs.’’ 
You’ll find it one 
of the most interest- 
ing and valuable 
booklets you ever 
read. Yet it’s free 
to you on request. 
Mention your 
capacity with bank 
in writing. 


serves a 


SAVINGS 


BANK 
INTEREST: 3% 
ON DEPOSITS 


ain 


You can obtain these signs at a surprisingly low 
cost. The booklet devotes a page to the sign; 
send for it. 





Jas.H.Matthews & Co., Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LITTLE re- 7 
arrange- 
ment of that 
Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 





JOHN AIRD, General Manager 
HV. F. JONES. As’s Gen'l Manager 


Caprtat Parp Up, $15,000,000 § RESERVE FuND, - $13,500,000 





ad. (Fig. 9) nae 

would help it a THINK WELL BEFORE YOU SPEND 
whole lot. The Each dollar saved will help Canada to 
third display do her share in the War. 

line | would Interest allowed at 3% per annum on Savings deposits 
make the head- of $1 and upwards at any branch of the Bank. ? 
ing, viz.: “Each 





dollar saved will Fig. 9. More war-time copy 


help Canada to do her share in the war.” That's 
the strongest line. Then I would put the name of 
the bank, etc., at the bottom. 


Artistic Call Statement Folders 


ANKS are coming to realize that the printed or 

engraved statement folder issued when the call is 
made by the bank authorities can be made a more 
effective piece of advertising by improving its appear- 
ance typographically. Among eastern banks which 
issue artistic statement folders—for this reason 
worthy of study by bank advertisers—are the Mellon 
National Bank and the Union Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh; and the Metropolitan Trust Company, the 
Bankers Trust Company, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany and the Irving National Bank, of New York. 
It would pay you to send for them. 


Interesting Investment Advertising 


ANKERS can get some advertising pointers from 

investment dealers, and vice-versa. For instance, 
Geo. H. Burr & Co., New York, published an adver- 
tisement showing how an average income of $28.33 
monthly could be received from $4,795 invested in 
these five securities: 

A well known railroad stock; 

The preferred stock of a successful steel company; 

An excellent public utility preferred stock; 

The preferred stock of an old established chain 
store company; 

The preferred stock of the largest manufacturer of 
motor trucks in the United States. 

The value of this kind of advertising lies in the fact 
that it gives definite, concrete information upon which 
the reader can act. 

George M. Forman & Co., farm mortgage bankers, 
of Chicago, also are good advertisers. The front page 
of one of their recent circulars had an article headed 


“Farm Mortgage Investments Are as Old as the 
Pyramids.” It contains also a cut of an ancient 


Assyrian farm mortgage now in the possession of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

These things are interesting and to be interesting 
is one of the first requisites of good advertising. 
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Finance at the ‘‘Ad’’ Convention 


LTHOUGH the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, a branch of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, is virtually a new organization, it has 
now become a very important department in the 
A. A. C. of W. Through this association bank adver- 
tising has been brought to the front as one of the 
big classes to be discussed at the convention of the 
A. A. C. of W. in St. Louis, June 3 to 7. 
Those bankers who still stand pat on the old 
theory that banking is too dignified to be cultivated MACHINE BOO 
through the same channels of advertising as other KKEEPING 


kinds of business, should glance through the subjects 













5 Ledger Posting and Statement 
Machines in use by The Fort 
. Worth National Bank, Fort 

= Worth, Texas. 























x rye : “Sa: . . 
of financial advertising to be taken up at St. Louis. Same work now being done in half the 
Nearly all of the twelve papers to be read on time. We have openly endorsed Baker- 
financial advertising will be handled by bank men, and Vawter Ledgers, Leaves, Statements, 
the discussion on them also will be led by bankers. etc., On numerous occasions. 
Men in the banking business from all over the country Remember, please, that the BIG MAJORITY of banks 
are named in the program as participants in the has chosen Baker-Vawter posting equipment. And that 
convention there are many good reasons why this isso. Write Dept. 
M and let us tell YOU why! 
One of the features being planned for the convention societal ee 
is a competitive exhibit of bank advertising to be ne ee oe oe eee Coe 
; ‘ _ : , Pe salesmen everywhere. 
displayed in the city hall, immediately adjoining the 
convention room. First, second and third prizes will B V, C 
be awarded for the best collection of such advertising. AKER- (AWTER L AOMPANY 
A series of films showing how the movies have been LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
adapted to bank advertising also will be shown. Benton, Harbor, Mich. _(B-617) Holyoke, Mass. 
The program follows: — 














“wr: : — ere No. 70 af « rte 
Financial Advertising and the Public,’ Frank H.  - : - A 
Sisson, Guaranty Trust Company,New York; Valueof_ |f a 


| 
an Established Name or Trade Mark From the Stand- | | Reduce ne caida in 


point of the Bank,” speaker to be selected; “National | 
Bank Advertising, William G. Rose, First National Your Savings Department | 


Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; “Direct By Mail Advertising : | 
as Applied to Banks,’ Homer J. Buckley, Buckley | ae — 
Dément & Co.. Chicago; ““The Operation of a New ae - 
Business Department, ” W. R. Morehouse, German They ELIMINATE WASTE in obtaining new savings accounts 


‘ and stimulate old customers to make more frequent deposits. | 
American Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles; They FACILITATE “BANKING BY MAIL,” bringing rural 


























es . ‘ - ss . customers within easy reach. The percentage of new accounts 
House Organs, Bc dey Bourgeois, Hibernia Bank & | obtained is the same in small towns as in the largest cities because 
ae y oe ae ” | “tried t” dist 

I rust Company, New Orleans, i Writing Copy, | ried ou = rape plans - furnished gratis with every order, | 
> . 6 . . : : | ead wna wo our customers say: H Hi 
Thomas Dreier, Editor, Printing Art, University _ siento yer oraguanatine-sd | 

z # 3 dl | the five hundred pocket dime banks which we ordered from you 

Press, Cambridge; The Evolution of the Investor, nearly 350 are now out and working for us. We have found them a 

7 ‘ great helpin obtaining savings accounts and have opened up 100 sav- | 

W. F. Mackay, Havden-Miller & Co. Cleveland, |]} ings accounts in the last ninety days with these banks.”—Mr. JohnE. | | 
Otda- “Ti Cc ee Val © Wheel wn h | White, Cashier, Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Sandwich, Iil. | 

10; ne Comparative aiue OF 1 : 1uMS, Jo n Beri first order of ay Sante — * trial onder. bien § went so 

. : : . quickly, we soon placed an order for the second thousand and now 

Ring, Jr., \ lercantile Trust Company, ot. Louis, Mo. : our order for the third thousand will soon follow. With no effort 

Blue-Sky Laws.’ H. D. Robbins, H. D. Robbins & on our part in the way of distribution we find a continual demand 

ae ee - | which is steadily increasing. Our new accounts show a steady 

Co., N. y we Bonds, Mortgages and other Invest- increase with January, 1917, a record of 254, never before equalled by 


this institution in one month.” 
— Mr. Chas. R. Ford, How oo 
Savings Institution, Cohoes, N. 


Larger quantities of ie 
Pocket Banks have been used 
by individual institutions than 
any other style bank made. Their 
low cost will surprise you! Fullin- | 
formation and sample showing 
your own name on it gladly sent 
without any obligation. Write/ 


ments and Their Distribution,” Herbert B. Mulford, 

Ames-Emerich & Co., Chicago; ““How to Use Current | 
Events and Local Happenings as Basis for Bank | 
Advertising,’ Dave. S. Matthews, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Stockton, Cal.; “Distinctive Methods 
of Bank Advertising,” B. W. Moser, St. Louis Union 
Trust Company and St. Louis Union Bank; “Value of 
the Financial Advertisers Association to the Rural _ ]| 
Bankers,’ Charles W. Bailey, First National Bank, i) 
Clarksville, Tenn. | 
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Parisian Novelty Co. | 
(Establisked 1898) 
2202-10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 





actual size the vest pocket 
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Clearing House 


ELIMINATE YOUR BOOKKEEPING TROUBLES 


THE KALAMAZOO STYLE “‘C’’ SYSTEM Is DAILY 
ACCOMPLISHING UNPRECEDENTED RESULTS 
FOR BANKERS, MANUFACTURERS AND 
COMMERCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Banks, manufacturing and commercial in- 
stitutions all over the country have given un- 
qualified endorsement to the Kalamazoo Style 
“C” system as representing the most re- 
markable advance of the age in the account- 
ing field. 

By reason of its practical adaptability to specific 
requirements, its multitude of special advantages and 
itsinnumerable points of superior merit, the Kalamazoo 
Style “C” system is universally conceded io be the 
most practical and efficient business necessity ever 
devised. 

In addition to materially simplifying ledger posting 
and providing a positive and accurate check of each 
day’s work, it is the means by which all waste motions, 
costly errors and other similar distracting accounting 
troubles are minimized. 


Consider These Features 


Practically unlimited expansion. 
Accounts located instantly. 
Absolute freedom in handling sheets. 


Offsetting of sheets most rapid and 
positive. 


| Withdrawing Posts . Perfect alignment of sheets. 
. Absolute security of sheets in binder. 
Pr Unequalled for use with any Bookkeep- 


in ° at ~\. ing or posting machine. 
ee a? } An investigation of this marve — device will astonish 
vou. Write today for The Style ’ Booklet. Let us 
show you how this system is adi cP to your business. 


Kalamazoo Devices were Awarded The Gold Medal 
at the Panama- Pacific International Exposition 


SALES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Inserting Offset Block EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


ACCREDITED PRODUCERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE RULED AND PRINTED FORMS IN THE WORLD 





Loose Lea Mma Devices 
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- How Will the War 
Affect Finance? 


To bankers this question is of vital interest. 
Sweeping and radical changes in the administra- 
tion of the country’s financial affairs may come. 
These changes may be permanent or they may 
be only temporary. No matter which, they will 
’ +s seriously affect the banking business. Precedent 
I'm Giving My Boy a Start shows that such changes A made almost inevi- | 
table by war. | 

| 














It seems only right, little son o' mine, 
A-playing down there in your crib. 

That I give you a start when you're old enough 
And are through with the rompers and bib. 


Following its policy to give bankers all possible 
information of a practical and constructive nature, 
The Burroughs Clearing House will endeavor to 


For the going is rough on the road of life, analyze the situations as they arise and present 
There'll be times when you find it hard. them to its readers in the form of interesting 
So the best I can do to help you get through articles. 
Is to give you a start, little pard. The Burroughs Clearing House is well equipped 
oa to do this. 
It's the man with the coin in the world today, , : 
Who can stand when the others fall. Well known wae, eee whose recognized 
When the chance to invest comes along—why say! ability and wide se nigie euebte rome - 
ily, Shand-werenet-sien te Che cell cabal obtain authentic information on all such subjects, 
have been engaged to produce such stories for the 
So listen, you rascal all chuckles and smiles, readers of this magazine. They will get at the 
i With your cooings and kicks in the air, meat of the situation—and in a clear understand- 
You have captured our hearts by the cunningest wiles, ing language, free from technicalities, give our 


And your daddy must see you start fair. readers a concise analysis of all important, finan- 


P : cial changes, as the affect bankers. 1 
Now I've opened a bank account for you, my lad, J | 


For I'm planning your future to guard “The Banker’s Part in Preparedness,” the lead- |) 
pie ‘ ° . . . e 
So when you are a man, you'll be glad that your dad ing story in this issue, is a forerunner of other 
Thought to give you a start, little pard. — interesting articles on national conditions that |, 
7 , . . are to come. 
3 3 €B 3 “When We Call the Crops to the Colors,” which 


appeared in the May number, told how completely 
the state of Oklahoma is organized to meet any 
emergency from an agricultural standpoint. This 


plan, with one published in The Burroughs Clear- 


Try as | can, it still remains impossible for me to 
figure out why a bank's annual statement balances. 


Just imagine having a bank call your loan and ing House in February, showing how the farmers | 
having to put up additional pork chops for collateral. of Kansas were helped during an agricultural |) 
crisis, will come before the Michigan Food Pre- |, 

I've never fallen from a balloon but still I know paredness Committee in its discussion of the 


the sensation of having a friend's (?) check come 


farming problem and increased crop production. 
back protested. 


The Burroughs Clearing House now goes to 
q Federal Reserve Banks may prevent panics but to every bank in the United States and its territorial 
me the prices on a New York teotel snewas bring a possessions, Canada, Porto Rico, Brazil and Italy. 

little panic all their own It is a real magazine of service to bankers. 


There are no taxicabs running to Easy Street. 
- Burroughs 


DETROIT Clearing House MICHIGAN 
(Eity lee Kbain, se 
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Wn HERE was a time in the 
FAL Ohio Valley when a 

bank would have been 
as useless as a horseshoe in a 
garage. Credit transactions 
consisted of borrowing 
enough salt to last until the 
next trip to the distant frontier settlement and 
in paying it back by helping your neighbor build 
a new log house. 

It is to be feared that the currency in vogue 
something over a century ago in the Ohio River 
region would meet with a scanty welcome at 
the cashier’s window today. For instance, a 
rabbit skin would purchase a loaf of bread. A 
coon skin was worth an eleven penny bit, or 
twelve and one-half cents. One fox skin would 
conquer the modern pay-as-you-burn gas meter. 
A deer skin would buy you a theater seat today, 
and so on up. 

It seems, as indeed it is, a long step from the 
financial methods of pioneer days to those of the 
present time in this rich region. However, the 
western country’s riches brought about changes, 
and financial methods followed suit. Establish- 
ment of industries and development of commerce 
created a need for a bank as early as 1807, and 
naturally, this was located in Cincinnati. 

From this time on, the growth of banking was 
rapid in the valley. Passage of the national bank 
act, February 20, 1863, and President Lincoln’s 
signature five days later, encouraged banking all 
over the country. 

Many new banks were organized, among them 
the First National Bank of Cincinnati, which 
received the twelfth charter issued under the act. 
By May 11th of the same year, $1,000,000 capital 
had been subscribed, and early in August the 
bank opened for business at Third and Walnut 
Streets. In 1866, Cincinnati had seven national 
banks, the First National being the largest and 
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strongest among them. It 
increased its capital to $1,200,- 
000 in 1869 and absorbed the 
Central National Bank. 

Steady growth and gain in 
solidarity have marked the 
course of this bank, which is 
now looked up to as one of the city’s institutions. 
It traces its history back to 1821, through sub- 
sequent absorption of the old Lafayette Bank, 
organized in 1834 and merged with a smaller 
bank which antedated the Lafayette more than a 
decade. The March statement showed that the 
bank had over $37,000,000 of deposits, a capital 
of $6,000,000 and a surplus of over $2,500,000. 

No savings department is maintained by the 
bank, but its commercial business includes 
accounts with the large and conservative busi- 
ness houses of the city. The institution has 
maintained a reputation for dignity and con- 
servatism, tempered by progressiveness. It is 
the blending of these two elements that gives 
the story its final point, for it was a matter of 
giving the most conservative service in keeping 
with the high class of their customers that 
prompted the installation of enough Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machines to 
keep the bank’s books. 

Under the old pen-and-ink methods used by 
the First National Bank, depositors were com- 
pelled to leave their pass books every month or 
so, to be balanced. In addition, they received 
no statement of their accounts and were put to 
an unnecessary amount of work to reconcile 
them. Now, however, customers receive monthly 
statements of their accounts such as they re- 
ceive from commercial houses. Neatly printed 
by Burroughs Machines, they perform a high- 
class service in keeping with the bank’s policies. 

Then, too, the business men with whom the 
bank deals, are frequently in need of statements 
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at a moment’s notice. It used to be necessary for 
the bookkeeper to pause in his work and foot 
up long columns of checks. Now, however, the 
balance is always up to date and can be seen at 
a glance because the Burroughs automatically 
extends the new balance after each posting. It 
is another high-class service to the customer 
and a great saving of time for the bookkeepers. 

When pen and ink were used, twelve men were 
required to keep the individual ledgers and four 
for the country bank ledgers. But with the 
Burroughs, eight men do the work formerly done 
by the twelve men and three that of the four. 
The other five have been advanced to better 
positions in the bank. At this rate the machines 
have saved enough to pay for themselves and 
are now earning a profit for the bank in time 
and money saved, service and accuracy. 

This last is very important, for depositors are 
pleased with the service of a bank when they 















At the right, the bookkeeping department 
in the days of pen-and-ink posting; at 
the left, the same department now, where 
Burroughs Machines are saving time and 
space and insuring accuracy 


‘an rely upon the accuracy of its figure work. 
Errors are annoying and may be disastrous. 
With the Burroughs Machines on the job, the 
bank’s reputation for accuracy is assured be- 
cause of a double proof of posting made daily 
on the Burroughs. 

Posting to the ledgers is done in two runs, 
one at 8 a. m. and the other at 1 p.m. As 
the ledger leaves are replaced in the loose-leaf 
binder, they are offset a couple of inches beyond 
the inactive accounts. After the run is finished, 
old and new balances are taken off the active, 
offset sheets on the Burroughs which automat- 
ically subtracts one from the other, the difference 
accumulating in the adding wheels. This differ- 
ence is compared with the difference between 
the totals of debit and credit posting mediums, 
which has previously been calculated on the 
machine. The differences must agree to prove 
that all posting has been done correctly. 

Statements are posted 
every day and the new bal- 
ances extended on them. 
At the end of the day, new 
balances on the statements 
are called off against new 
balances on the ledgers. 
This proves that items 
have been posted to the 
right account. 

The Burroughs Machines 
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Typical individual ledger page and statement of the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati made on its Burroughs 
Machines. The form, dropped into the high-backed carriage, 
is pulled into printing position with a single motion of the 
injector lever. All the operator has to do is to depress the 
figure keys and touch the operating bar. The machine auto- 
matically moves the right columns into printing position, 
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and automatically subtracts in the check columns and adds 
in the deposit column. The operator cannot add or subtract 
in the wrong place. After checks have been subtracted and 
deposits added the new balance, already computed by the 
machine, is printed by merely depressing the total key and 


touching the operating bar. Dates are printed by the 
machine in their proper places too. 
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provide an absolute safeguard 





































































































against overdrafts. If an account oe 
is overdrawn, the machine refuses oa we 
to print a new balance until an THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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Country bank ledger and statement are posted on the Burroughs in the same way as the customers’ ledger and statement, 
the machine performing all computations automatically 


They used to work overtime almost any time 
through the month, but at the end they some- 
times worked far into the night balancing pass 
books and searching for errors that held up the 
trial balances. Now, however, they are able to 
leave the bank with their desks clean at the clos- 
ing hour of each business day of the month. 

The bank has not found it difficult to con- 
vince customers of the advantages of the new 
system. A few old-fashioned depositors objected 
to the innovation of statements in place of 
balanced pass books. The bank is educating 
these customers by giving them monthly state- 
ments in addition to balancing their pass books. 
This is done by merely posting the totals and 
the balance shown on the 
Burroughs-made_ statement 
to the pass book. 


NG AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


FIGURID 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


Thus, Cincinnati’s First National Bank at one 
stroke improved its own business methods and 
gave its customers service worthy of its name. 
The change in system is as great an advance as 
the change from barter to the use of money in 
the early days. Balances up |to date, errors 
eliminated, trial balance a mere matter of form, 
records neat and legible, warning of overdrafts, 
no rush at the end of the month—these are the 
advantages which the Burroughs Machines bring 
at a smaller cost than the old pen-and-ink 
methods. 

Burroughs Machines will do just as much for 
your bank. You can easily get in touch with 
an office of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, for 170 are main- 
tained throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS "125 
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The Card ledger produces the 
account wanted—quick! 
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L. B. Steel bank ledger tray. 
Ledger in working position. 
Cards that have been posted 
are offset to right. 


The L. B. Card ledger with the Burroughs posting machine 
means speed and accuracy. 


The time spent in finding an account is non-productive. 
The Library Bureau ledger cuts this finding time in two by a 
simple and accurate method of indexing. 


The guides lead the hand straight to the card—up it comes—over to 
the posting machine, in much less time than it takes to tell. 


The cards are made of Library Bureau standard stock of the weight 
and stiffness which makes them stand up in proper alignment. They can 
be rapidly and readily fingered as they stand on edge in the tray. 


The inset celluloided guides further aid the handling. The new steel 


tray, especially designed for ledger work, keeps the cards always in correct 
working position. Booklets upon request. 


Library Bureau 


Card and filing “Qu” Filing cabinets 


systems wood and steel 


&— 

Undeg 181° 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 

43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 No. Michigan av. 


Forty salesrooms in leading cities of the United States, Great Britain and France 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
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HIE PROBLEM in the Mid-City Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago: Accounts increasing rapidly 
—clerks working at top speed—banking room crowded—more clerks would mean greater 
congestion and expense. 
THE SOLUTION: Instead of hiring additional clerks to slowly and inaccurately write names and 
addresses by pen or typewriter, this bank adopted the 





Wi this machine anybody can head up ledger sheets, customers’ statements—address 

envelopes, post cards, circulars—fill in letters, interest notices—list names on Boston ledger 

50 sheets, etc., exactly like typewriting, at the rate of 1,000 to 3,000 an hour—/5 
3122 times faster than pen or typewriter—without error or omission. 


Wins New Accounts—Saves Extra Clerks. Try 
a Hand Addressograph 10 Days at Our Expense 


END no money—sign no order blank—just give us permission to send you a Hand 

Operated Addressograph for you to use 10 days under your actual working conditions. 
If this test does not convince you that the Addressograph greatly increases deposits thru Direct 
Advertising—and cuts record-keeping costs, just return it freight collect. 


Investigate by letter or telegram or tear out and mail this page, writing your name and 
address in margin. ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 908 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 



































Cruise the Great Lakes 
For Six Days this Summer 


you will experience the pleasures of the Greatest Fresh Water 
: oyage in the World—in security, amid luxurious surroundings, 


with congenial companions. 


The scenic wonders of national parks—the lore of historic lands—the 
fascinating activities of the world’s busiest commercial water-way— 


the revitalizin 


air of your most favored mountain country—these 


are a few of the features of the 1,600-mile Detroit-Duluth cruise 


Aboard Northern Navigation Company Steamers 


IX DAYS aboard one of these mammoth 
steel steamers—the Noronic, the Hamonic and 
the Huronic—make more than just a cruise. 


There is time en route for a game or two of golf 
or tennis—a picnic among the rugged splendors of 
Kakabeka Falls, the Niagara of the North—after- 
noon teas in the Ladies’ Saloon—evening dances in 
the ball-room on the observation deck—healthful 
walks along the spacious promenade deck—bridge 
parties—everything is included to make your trip 


as entertaining as you wish. Yet every moment is 
your own—to sleep—to read—to visit—to do any- 
thing that you may most desire to carry out your 
own idea of a delightful vacation. 

Expert chefs make meal time about the most 
important time aboard the boats. 

Tickets include transportation, 

meals, berth, side trips, entertain- 


ments, etc. There are no extras. 
Write for folder. 


NORTHERN NAVIGATION COMPANY 


E. W. Holten, General Passenger Agent, Sarnia, Ontario 





